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THE HON. MAYNARD GREVILLE. FROM A PAINTING BY ELLIS ROBERTS 


The Hon. Maynard Greville, who was born at Warwick Castle on March 28, 1898, is the youngest son of the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick. Lady Warwick has three children living: Lord Brooke, born in 1882; Lady Marjorie 
Greville, born in 1884; and the little boy whose picture is given here 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleised to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months” - - - - - tos. 4d, 


The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money: 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TarLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 2.30. Matinees, Wednesdays, at 

Court (Sloane Square)—7he Sorrows of Satan, 

Daly's (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.2.)—Sax 
Matinee on Saturdays, a 

Gaiety (34s, Strand, W.C 
Wednesdays, at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.4S. Irresponsible, at 8. Matinees 
on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Charley's Aunt. 
days and Saturdays, at 3. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinees 
at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—7he Man from 
Blankley's at 8.45. Preceded at 8 by 4 Previous Engagement. 
Matinees on Saturdays, at 3. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.7.)—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Fafanese Company at 8.30, 
Matinees on Wednesdays, at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. 
by You and J. Matinees on Wednesdays at 3. 

WCE Theatre (Charing Cross Road).--Afy Bachelor 

‘ast, at 8.30. 

Theatres closed.—4delphi, Drury Lane, Lyceum, Her 

Majesty's, Strand, Duke of York's, Apollo, Comedy, Criterion, 


Toy, at 8.15, 


-) —The Toreador, at 8. Matinees on 


Matinees on Wednes- 


Preceded at 8 


Haymarket, Imperial, Royalty, St. Fames's, Terry's, 
Princess's, Covent Garden. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), re-opens Aug. 5, 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to 12 p.m, 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.) at 7.45. Bad/e¢—** Inspira- 
tion” and “ The Gay City.” 
Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba//ef—"' Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 
at 2, 
Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6, 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 

Geology Museum —(28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free 10to6. Museum —Free, 10 to 6. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palaca—Free daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Closed. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Closed. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays r p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week-day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays. 
ro torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tues s, Wednesdays, a Saturdays, ‘ro to 6; Thursdays and 

Ss, rr to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

National History Museum (South Kensington) 
to to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
9 to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from Members or by application 
to Secretary on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursday, 
10 to 6. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays 
other days rs. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 1o to dusk, 6d. admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 

Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 

days, 10 to6; Sundays 2to6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 

and Fridays, 10 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Matinee on Saturdays, 
Matinee on Saturdays, 


Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


Open 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR : 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


THIRD THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 


“T regard THE FATHER CoNnFESSOR as a perfect mode 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs, Clement Shorter’s THe Faruer Con- 
FESSOR,” 

The Daily.News says :—“ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginativ’.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C, 
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EARL’S 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, rus 


Open 12.0 noon to 11.30 p.m. ADMISSION, ts. 


BIG & QU.CK-FIRING GUNS. 
Miu.ITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES 
BATTLE PICTURES. 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE; 


CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 


TWICE DAILY. at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS we OTHER MILITARY 


Boat Trip on the Canton River. Stereorama. Boer 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 
Doll. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


UNITARIAN READING FREE. 


Stopford Brooke - Eternal Punishment. 
Martineau - Five Points of Christian Faith. 
Brooke Herford - Christianity as Christ preached it. 


These Publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to 


Miss F. HILL, 13, Christchurch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW_YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. Bes 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK 5 ++ 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8.000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Water oo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch, 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. 13,000 
PATRICIA i ae 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA rH) 13,000 
PRETORIA 4) 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, condition: as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Sout ampton and Plymouth. 


PUBCtIN; WICKLOW, AND WATERFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, “The Garden of Ireland.” 


SEASON, 1go1/ From 1st May till 31st October)—GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 
Drives, to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches , THE Devit's GLEN, 
Gtren oF IMAEL, WooDENBRIDGE (Ihe Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE OF Ovoca, LuGNaguiLLtA Mounvaln, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, Haunts 
Rounp ARKLow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 

Bray, GREYSTONES, DELGANy, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, 
RarupruM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches). 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms. Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
to Bray AND GREYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wexford. 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 


FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr. Joun Cocuian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin, A. G. REID, GENERAL MANAGER, 


THE SPHERE 


IS EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE SPHERE gives 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE BEST PRINTING. 


THE BEST PAPER. 
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THE TATLER 


ot many octogenarians carry the burden 
of their years so well as the famous 
surgeon, Sir Henry Thomp-on, who celebrates 
his eighty-first birthday on August 6, having 
zen born in 1820. Sir Henry is one of the 
most many-sided men of the time ; a surgeon 
of European celebrity ; an admirable amateur 
painter (his pictures have on several occasions 
been hung at the Royal Academy—indeed I 
think he has one in this year’s exhibition) ; a 
successful novelist, for his books, written 
under the pseudonym of “Pen Oliver” went 
through many editions ; a distinguished astro- 
nomer, who built himself a private observatory 
at his house near East Molesey, and afterwards 
presented his instruments to the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich ; an ardent botanist and 
photographer; and last, but probably not 
least in the minds of many, an authority on 
gastronomics, of which he gives practical 
illustration in his famous “octave” dinners, 
to which only men and good talkers are ever 
under any circumstances admitted. 


[' is a pity that neither a Pepys nor a Boswell 

have been present at some of these 
famous symposiums, when the wit is as 
wonderful as the wine, and the repartee as 
remarkable as the ve/eves, for it would prove 
that the art of conversation is not quite as 
extinct as it is supposed to be. Sir Henry 
knows far more about practical cooking than 
the majority of chefs ; to hear him explain in 
detail the process of cooking a Spanish ham 
is an education. 


t was he who first realised that to obtain a 
red mullet in perfection each fish must 
not only be cooked and_ served in its 
separate dish, but that the small fish must 
be chosen on account of its delicacy. As 
the small fish had the drawback of naturally 
possessing small livers, the titbit of the 
“‘woodcock of the sea,” Sir Henry decreed that 
the large livers of the bigger and coarser fish 
should replace these inadequate organs (from 
the gourmet’s point of view) and thus, in 
defiance of scientific principles, the lesser (fish) 
contained the greater (liver). 


—Gossip of the Flour 


Sit Henry has not selfishly kept his useful 

gastronomic knowledge to himself, and 
his well-known book, food and Feeding, has 
just appeared in an eleventh edition. One 
would think that Sir Henry must be a great 
eater to have concerned himself so much 
about the delights of the table, but the reverse 
is the case ; and while his guests are revelling in 
the most delicately cooked culinary marvels 


Donovan 
DR. ROBERT BLACK 


Who lost his life in an accident on the Matterhorn, 
which is fully described on page 262 


he himseit is satisfied with a plain fried sole 
and a rice pudding. Many-sided, full cf keen 
interest in every passing question from 
politics to problem plays, a brilliant xaconteur, 
full of delightful anecdotes of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Millais and other I:terary and ar- 
tistic celebrities of the recent ce1tury, it 
is no wonder that Sir Henry Thompson is 
one of the most ‘popular and well-known 
personalities in London society. 


ie spite of the period of full court mourning 

being over, Goodwood was not more 
brilliant in colour than Ascot. The changes 
were again rung on black and white, grey and 
mauve ; and the effect, though often becom- 
ing to the individual, was monctonous in 
general. However, the brilliant sunshine 


_and the flickering green shadows under the 


trees did their best to give a warmer note of 
colour ; and given fine weather Goodwood is 
always one of the prettiest sigh ts in the whole 
world. A good deal of the Watteau-like /éte 
champétre air that used to characterise the 
meeting has been lost since the introduction 
of luncheon tables and chairs ; but there can 
be no doubt of the increase of comfort, for to 
balance a plate of lobster salad on one knee 
and a glass of champagne on the other 
requires a course of lessons from Cinquivalli. 


M rs, Willie James’s party from West Dean 

was very much ez évidence, and her 
hospitable tab'e seemed to be never empty. 
Lady Hamilton of Iping, Mr. Reuben Sassoon, 
the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers 
were also entertaining lavishly. Among 
the prettiest women present were Lady 
Mar and Kellie in black and white ; Lady 
Lurgan in cool lavender muslin; Lady New- 
town-Butler in mauve; Lady Juliet Lowther 
in white ; Lady de Trafford, very picturesque, 
in black and white; and Lady Marjorie 
Wilson in grey with a most becoming picture 
hat. Nearly all the men present showed their 
common sense by adopting cool clothes and 
straw hats. 


M's Bell, who lost her life with Dr. Black 
in the terrible accident on the Matter- 
horn, and her father were much esteemed 
at Hampstead, where they lived. She was 
under twenty-one. Her father, with whom 
we all sympathise, has for thirty years past 
been a profound student of German literature 
and has translated more than one of the books 
he publishes. Dr. Black, who was just 
forty-one, was a M.D. of London, a student 
of the London Hospital, and an assistant 
surgeon of the Sussex County Hospital. 


“THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER” 


The horse that won the Richmond Stakes 


“O'DONOVAN ROSSA” 
The winner of the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood 


THE TATLER 


THE KING’S YACHT 


A Peep at some of the 
Royal Apartments. 


THE ELABORATELY DECORATED WHEEL AND BINNACLE 


On the axle of the wheel can be seen the royal arms 


“[ Bs accompanying pictures illustrate the state apartments in 
the new royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, which the King and 


Queen are now occupying at 
Cowes. In order to avoid the 
smell of paint and other dis- 
comforts incidental to newness 
their Majesties are using the 
new yacht for the purposes of 
entertaining and are for the 
present sleeping in the cosy 
old Osborne, which has for 
long past been held for King 
Edward’s sole use. 

In nautical phraseology 
the new Victoria and Albert 
has not quite ‘shaken down.” 
The royal apartments are not 
yet wholly finished ; here and 
there alterations are to be 
made in the furnishing, and 
the handsome carving on 
the walls—all hand work— 
has yet to be thrown into 
high relief by decorative 
touches, principally of gold 
upon the plain white, which 
is now the colour used through- 
out on walls and ceilings. 
Very beautifully are the state 
apartments furnished ; every. 
thing that good taste could 
suggest or modern inventive- 
ness supply has been 
requisitioned in fitting these 
out. Practically the eighteenth 
century style has been adopted 
throughout the royal suites, 
Sheraton being the furniture 
most generally used. 

The hull. of the yacht 
has been built in the royal 
dockyards, but the well-known 
and always artistic firm of 
Waring of Oxford Street has 
been entrusted with the whole 
of the work in connection with 
the state apartments, from 
designing them to the furnish 
ing and decorating, as also ¢ 
the state saloon and reception- 
room on the upper deck. 

The state deck lies amid- 
ships. A broad, handsome 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA’S BEDROOM 
The walls are covered with a delicate blue chintz above a white dado 


THE KING'S PRIVATE ROOM 
Where His Majesty transacts his business when yachting 
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VIEW ON THE DECK 


Showing some of the portholes of the royal apartments 


corridor panelled with specially chosen sycamore runs its length, 
and on the left of this, as seen in our picture, lie the apartments 


of the King and Queen. 

The King’s bedroom is 
panelled with Spanish 
mahogany painted white. 
Figured silk curtains, hand- 
woven, drape the windows. 
Like the walls the ceiling is 
white. It has a swinging 
bedstead without draperies or 
hangings. The furniture is 
of satinwood, the chairs 
being covered with green silk 
of rosebud pattern. Adjacent . 
is a beautifully-fitted bath and 
dressing room with onyx 
washing table and tesselated 
floor. Leading from the bed- 
room is a commodious, hand- 
somely furnished apartment 
in which King Edward can 
transact State business whilst 
living aboard the yacht. 

The Queen’s bedroom is 
furnished in most respects 
like the King’s, but there 
is attached to it a superbly- 
fitted bath and dressing-room, 
also a room for the maid. 
The scheme of colour is 
green, and the coverlet of the 
bed has an elaborately worked 
monogram of Her Majesty 
with a crown. Princess 
Victoria’s room is. a charm- 
ing apartment. Brightness 
is its dominant note. The 
furniture is white and covered 
with a pretty chintz, as also 
are the walls. Bath and 
dressing rooms, daintily fitted, 
complete her Royal High- 
ness’s suite. From the state 
deck a handsome stairway 
leads to the state apartments 
on the upper deck. Here is 
a fine reception-room. The 
stairhead makes a pleasant 
lounge for smoking purposes. 
All these pictures are from 
photographs taken by Mr. 
Cribb of Southsea. 
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S YACHT. 


THE ROYAL BEDROOMS ON HIS MAJESTY’ 


S BEDROOM ON THE ROYAL YACHT 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA’ 


WHERE KING EDWARD SLEEPS ON BOARD THE ROYAL YACHT 
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THE TATEER 


A CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
Assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


29 vols. 


Cloth, G/-= net each; or half-bound in leather, with giit top, 


price Q/=- net each. 


ARCHERY. 
Watcronn, &c With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, 
and 172 Illustraticns in the Text. 

ATHLETICS. By MonraGuE SHEARMAN, 
&c. With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in 


the Text. 
SHOOTING. By C. 


BIG GAME 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, &c. 

Vor. 1, AFRICA ana AMERICA With 
20 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

Vou. Il. BUROPE, A IA, and the 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With 17 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text 

BILLIARDS. 
&c. With 29 Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams and Figures. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harpinc Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LascELLEs, &c. With 20 Plates and 56 
I}lustrations in the Text. 

CRICKET. By A.G. Sreet, the Hon. R.H. 
LyrrELton, &c, With 13 Plates and 
52 Illustrations in the Text. 

CYCLING. By the Eart or ALBEMARLE 
and G. Lacy Hiturer. With 14 Plates and 
45 [llustrations in the Text. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, &c. 
With 38 Full-page Illustrations and 94 I]lus- 
trations in the Text. 

DRIVING. By the (Eighth) Duke or Brau- 
rort, &c. With Photogravure, Intaglio 
Portrait of His Grace the (Eighth) Duke of 
Beaufort, and 12 plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text, 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Watrter H. Pottock, F. C. 
Grove, CAMILLE Prevost, &c. With 18 
Intaglio Plates and 24 Ilustrations in the 


Text. 
FISHING. By H. CHo_monpELEy-PENNELL, 
&e. 
Vout. I. SALMON and TROUT. With 


Frontispiece, 8 Full-page Illustrations 
of Fishing Subjects, and very numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 

Vor. Il, PIKH and other COARSE 
FISH. With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Fishing Subjects, and 
very numerous I]lustrations of Tackle, &c. 

FOOTBALL. By MonraGue SHEARMAN, 
&c. With 19 Plates and 35 L/lustrations in 
the Text. 


By C. J. Loncman, Col. H. | 


By Major W. Broaproor, | 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutcutnson, &c 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. 

HUNTING. By the (Eighth) 
BrEAuFort, K.G., Mowsray Morris, &c 
With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in the 


Text. 5 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
&c. With 13 Plates and gr Illustrations in 
the Text. 

POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. Edited 
by HepLrey PreK. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 
by the (Eighteent..) EarL oF SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain R. 
WEIR, J. Moray Brown, &c. With25 Plates 
and 38 Illustrations in the Text. 

ROWING AND PUNTING. ByR.P.P. 
Rowe, &c. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By Joun BICKERDYKE, 
&c With 22 Full-page Plates and 475 
Illustrations in the Text. 

SHOOTING. By Lorp WatsincuaM, Sir 
RavLeH PayNE-GALLWEY, Bart., &c. 

Vor. 1. FL#LD and COVERT With 
11 Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Vor. Il, MOOK and MARSa With 
8 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

SKATING AND OTHER ICE 
SPORTS. by J. M. Hearucore, C. G. 
Tessutt, &c. With 14 Plates and 272 
Illustrations and Diagrams in the Text. 

SWIMMING. By Arcurpacp Srincrair and 
WitiiamM Henry. With 13 Plates and 
112 Illustrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. 
and C, G. Hratucotr, E, O PLEYDELL- 
Rouverte, &c. With 12 Plates and 67 
Illustrations in the Text. 

YACHTING. By Sic Epwarp Sutrivan, 
Bart, Lorp Brassey, R.T. PrircHeEtr, &c, 

Vor. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS &c. With21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. 

VoL. . YACuT GLUBS, YACHT 
RACING, &c. With 35 Plates and 163 
Illustrations in the Text. 
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THE DEATH-KNELL OF THE 
OLD-FASHIONED NATURAL HISTORY. 


In consequence of the immense 
demand, Part 2 cannot be ready until 
Monday next. 


MW = @ <4 


LIVING. ANIMALS 


OF THE WORLD. 


Part I. is having a Remarkable Sale. 


READY AUGUST (2TH 


Price 7d. 


Will contain Mr. F. C. SELOUS’ 
THRILLING ACCOUNT OF HIS 
ADVENTURES WITH LIONS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PART II. 


Never before has such a complete set of Animal Photographs been 
From the WILDS OF AFRICA, THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH, THE INDIAN JUNGLE, AND EVEN THE 
VERY OCEAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES 
IN THEIR NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 


have been secured by Intrepid Explorers, and for the first time 


seen. 


lovers of animals will be able to secure a Complete Natural 
History, Illustrated entirely by Photographs, and written in 
a BRIGHT AND ANECDOTAL style, by the leading 
Naturalists of the World. 


PART I. EVERYWHERE 
Price (7d. 


WITH 68 SUPERB PICTURES 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


AND 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES. 


The Work, in 24 Parts, will comprise 
Over 1000 |llustrations from Photographs, and over 
850 pages, including 25 Beautiful Coloured Plates, 
‘rom Photographs, for the small cost of 14/- only. 


Prospectus on application to the Publishers. 
LONDON: 


HUTCHINSON & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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counts the Earl of Mar, whose 
surname is  Goodeve-Erskine. 
Lady Muriel Erskine, whose por- 
trait together with that of her sister, 
Lady Marjorie, I give on this page, 
is a daughter of the Earl of Buchan. 
Her father is the 14th earl, and 
her only brother, Lord Cardross, 
is a subaltern in the Scots Guards. 
ING one probably in the whole 
world has done as much for 
yachting as the King. Since an 
early age he has never missed 
his visit to the Solent during the 
period of the Cowes Regatta, and 
he instituted the Prince of Wales’s 
Challenge Cup in order to en- 
courage racing between English 
and American yachts. No one 
has done more by encouragement 
and precept to recover the America 
Cup, and his keen interest in the 
competition was shown by his 
presence on Shamrock II. during 
one of the trial races, which nearly 
resulted fatally for His Majesty. 
He has, moreover, owned many 
noted racing yachts. With his fine 
schooner, Hi/degarde, he won the 
Queen’s Cup (the blue ribbon of 
the ocean—to paraphrase the late 
Lord Beaconsfield) in 1877 at the 
Cowes Regatta, and in 1880 his 
cutter, Formosa, secured this 
much-coveted trophy. 
is Majesty’s principal yachting 
exploits are associated with 
the name of the famous 2rztannia, 
a racing cutter which cost £12,000. 
No other craft within the history 
of yacht racing had so phenomenal 
acareer. She began in 1893 by 
acting as test boat to Valkyrie LI. 
in the trial races in connection 
with the America Cup. In the 
following year Britannia defeated 
in our waters the visitor in the 
America Cup race of 1893. In 
1894 Britannia competed no less 
than seventeen times against Mr. 
Gould’s Vigilant, with the result 
that in the opinion of experts they 
were of equal merit, but the 
Britannia was the more certain 
and reliable performer in mode- 
rate breezes. 
[Ds the five years that she 
carried the Prince of Wales’s 
racing flag Britannia won no less 


hree peers of the realm have Erskine for 
their surname—Lord Rosslyn, Lord Mar 
and Kellie, and Lord Buchan ; and four if one 


, LADY MURIEL ERSKINE, DAUGHTER 


LADY MARJORIE ERSKINE, SISTER OF 
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Langfies 


OF LORD BUCHAN 


Langfier 
LADY MURIEL 
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than £10,000 worth of prizes, and a good 
deal of this amount was made up at the 
regattas along the South of France. 


The 
record of the latter is in 1894, 
seven prizes and 10,700 francs ; 
1895, seven prizes and 18,800 
francs; 1896, nine prizes and 
4,300 francs ; 1897, eight prizes 
and 17,100 francs. During this 
period the Britannia repeatedly 
won the Queen’s Cup and others 
of the great English aquatic prizes. 
On many of these occasions the 
Prince himself was on board, and 
he is a practical yachtsman who 
can take the tiller or bear a hand 
anywhere that may be required. 
He sold the Britannia in 1897, 
and since then has not owned a 
racing yacht. 


It is a curious fact, but the King 

has never gone in much for 
cruising. His trips across Channel 
have been of the shortest and 
most businesslike character. On 
several occasions he has had the 
royal yacht Oséorne with him 
during his visits to the Riviera, 
but he did not go round through 
the bay and the straits in her, and 
his use of her was confined to 
occasional sleeping accommoda- 
tion on board, travelling in her 
from town to town, watching the 
local regattas from her, and very 
short. cruises. When the Queen 
made her long yachting cruise to 
the Eastern Mediterranean the 
King did not accompany her. His 
longest cruise of late years. was 
that which he took in the Osborne 
for his health in 1898 after the 
accident to his knee at Waddesdon 
Park, Then the yacht sailed down 
the coast to Plymouth, visited 
Mount Edgcumbe, Dartmouth, 
and Torbay, and experienced some 
decidedly rough weather on the 
voyage. 


@z of the King’s yachting 

curios is a model of the 
Britannia most exquisitely 
worked in silver ; it was presented 
to him by the Queen in 1894. It 
was made from the plans of Mr. 
G. L. Watson, the designer of the 
yacht, and differs from other 
similar work in being really an 
accurate reproduction of the vessel 
in miniature. The sails are of thin 
rolled silver sheets and have even 
the seams of the cloth shown. 


A group of Shetlan 


d ponies being judged 
THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS HORSE SHOW. 
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Mrs. Hartley Batt and her first prize tandem team 
SOME OF THE PRIZEWINNERS 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET 


Now taking his holiday at Rambouillet 


he French President and Madame Loubet 
will spend two months at Rambouillet, 
the famous chateau in the celebrated forest 
where Francis I. ended his days, and which 
sheltered in succession all the Louis and all 
the beautiful women in their trains. The 
chateau is sumptuously furnished, and the 
forest is kept carefully stocked with choicest 
game for the pleasure of the President and 
of the grand dukes and ambassadors who will 
visit him there. It is a more splendid 
dwelling than the Elysée. 


Loubet here as everywhere else retains 

his simplicity. He leaves the sump- 
tuous chambers to his guests, and himself 
sleeps on an iron bed in a small apartment 
which opens off his sitting-room. M. Loubet 
likes to see the sun rise, and in order to 
do this he must retire early. Very often 
in the country he is in bed when the 
angelus sounds for evening prayer. He is on 
foot at three o’clock, and after a cup of coffee, 
gaitered and covered with an old straw hat 
which is said to have had at least ten years 
of existence, he is abroad in the forest. 


Fifty years ago saw the betrothal of the 

Archduke Rainer, grandson of Kaiser 
Leopold II., to his cousin the Archduchess 
Maria, daughter of the Archduke Karl. The 
ceremony of betrothal took place in Baden, 
a favourite spa close to Vienna, famous for 
its sulphur springs, and where the Archduke 
Rainer (the father of the present Archduke) 
used to have his schloss. 


ale honour the anniversary of the golden 

engagement Baden has held a great 
féte, for every year the féted imperials spend 
several months there during the season. 
Addresses were presented, and there was 
also a battle of flowers at which the Arch- 
duke and Archduchess were present, and the 
Archduke also attended a dinner given in 
his honour by the city of Baden, at which 
many notables were present. The Archduke 
is the only surviving uncle of the present 
Emperor of Austria, and his senior by three 


and a half years. 

M Camille de Saint-Saéns skims over 
* Paris in summer-time. He presides 

over the jury at the conservatoire examinations, 

and he puts in rehearsal his pieces for the 

coming season, Though he is in poor health 
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he is one of the busiest composers in the 
world. He was never more popular with his 
countrymen than he is to-day, and the 
librettists weigh him down with demands. 


He is on the way to develop an entirely 

new character of opera, one adapted to 
open-air arena performances, which are fast 
becoming a popular feature in France. His 
Prometheus of last year and his Bacchus of 
this year, both written for the arena of Beziers, 
have an originality which sets them quite 
apart. The last will have an orchestra of 
450 members with twenty harpists. Next 
year will see another in this series, and one 
which bids fair to rouse considerable curiosity. 
It is Parysatis, a brilliant and terrible 
drama, written by Madame Dieulafoy, who 
found the elements for it in the history of 
ancient Persia. Madame Dieulafoy is the 
well-known writer and explorer, who wears 
always a man’s dress. 


Secs Bernhardt’s son, Maurice Bernhardt, 
will come forward next season as a 
dramatic author with two great spectacular 


THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIA 


Who is celebrating her ‘‘ golden engagement” 


plays, one at Coquelin’s theatre in January 
and the other at the Bernhardt theatre in 
March. The first is a sensational drama 
called Winz, 7’ Assommeuse, the other is a 
dramatisation of Sienkiewicz’s novel, By Fire 
and Sword. He is now at work on this last 
in company.with his mother at her seaside 
residence at Belle Isle. It is believed that 
Sienkiewicz, who has never yet seen one of 
his own creations on the stage, will accept 
Madame Bernhardt’s invitation to be atthe féte, 
which if he does will make a brilliant intro- 
duction into the world of letters for young 
M. Bernhardt. Who better than Sarah 
should know how to arrange an imposing 
entrance upon the world’s stage ? 


S peaking of Sienkiewicz, there has been no 

greater recent sensation in the French 
literary world than the metaphoric box on the 
ear which he has dared to give to M. Brunetiére 
of the French Academy. M. Brunetiére had 
declared that Quo Vadis is a simple rehash 
of Chateaubriand’s JZartyrs and of Dumas’ 
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Acté with a spicing of Renan’s Antichrist. 
M. Sienkiewicz informed him with consider- 
able noise through the newspapers that he 
would not make such a puerile charge if he 
was not perfectly ignorant of all notion of 
literature outside of France. And so the 
tempest is unchained. I suppose, for my 
part, that the author meant to tell the critic 
that he had never read The Last Days of 
Pompeii. However it is, it will require at 
least another tourney of incense in the 
United States to give the admirer of Bossuct 
his wind again. 


(Gorn Jean de Castellane, who has just 

bought at public auction for some 
3,000,000 francs one of the most magnificent 
of the old domains left in France, Valencay, 
former seat of the Talleyrand-Valencays, 
intends to assume the title of duke, which 
has always belonged to the owners of this 
domain. If he presumes on this it will be 
mainly because his wife, whose first husband 
was the Prince de Furstenburg, was born 
Talleyrand-Perigord, and thus is confirmed 
once more that the recent extraordinary 
fortunes of the Castellanes has come from 
their_/Zazr in wives. ‘ 


> 


Wien the ducal family seems not over 
rejoiced that the ancestral domain 
should fall into the Castellane hands. The 
Prince of Talleyrand and Sagan was brought 
back in haste from Silesia, but arrived too 
late for the sale. In the bad state of his 
health he was so much affected that the 
princess at all hazards sent in a superior bid. 
It is understood that it is too late, and the 
prince has been taken to Trouville to recover 
from the shock. The star, it appears, of the 
Castellanes has arisen. i 


tatues raised by private individuals are, of 
course, no novelty, but it is worth men- 
tioning that the Duchess D’Uzés is putting 
up a colossal statue of the Virgin upon the 
peak of a mountain in the south of France. 
It will overlook the gorges of the Tarn. 
This idea of crowning mountains with statues 
was started by Queen Margaret of Italy, who 
erected a Virgin last year on the summit of a 
mountain in Savoy. Madame D’Uzés’ Virgin 
comes from her own chisel; it will be, with 
its pedestal, nearly 1oo ft. high, and will be 
visible in silhouette a long distance off. 


THE ARCHDUKE RAINER 
The husband of the Archduchess Maria 
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NURSERY RHYMES AT THE CHILDREN’S FETE AT HEDGERLEY PARK 


For the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. [lustrated by Russell, Windsor. 


MISS ROSAMUND RAMSDEN MISS BARBARA DRUMMOND MISS SETH-SMITH 
In “Three Blind Mice” In “Mary, Mary, quite contrary” As ‘Little Betty Blue” 


MISS ISOBEL DRUMMOND AND MASTERS MORTIMER AND MISS DOROTHY CARR-GOMM AND 
MAURICE DRUMMOND MISS CLARE TUDWAY 
In ‘* There was an Old Woman” In ‘Where are you going to, my Pretty Maid?” 
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@: all those who took part in the British 
Congress on Tuberculosis no one is 
better known to fame than Dr. Robert Koch, 


GOSSIP OF 


AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AT BARNSTAPLE 


Mee Which is being transformed into a modern post office 


the Berlin savant who has laboured so 
indefatigably to discover the source of and 
cure for that terrible scourge, consumption. 
Although the doctor’s name is generally 
coupled with the capital of the German 
Empire, as most of his researches were carried 
out there, as a matter of fact he was born in 
the little mining town of Clausthal in the 
Hartz Mountains in 1843. 


hen his fame was first noised abroad, 
some ten years ago, the worthy Claus- 
thalers went half wild with enthusiasm at the 
renown he had brought on their little town. 
A “kommers” (a convivial meeting at which 
unlimited beer is drunk and everybody makes 
speeches eulogising the occasion) was held in 
his honour, The burgomaster, town council, 
and heads of the mining college attended in 
their official capacity. An attempt had been 
made to raise a fund in order to purchase the 
house in which most of his boyhood had been 
passed, the idea being to fit it upas a museum 
as a memorial of the doctor. 


Ths was during the early days of the 
Koch boom, and a syndicate had already 
been formed to turn the house into an hotel. 
The people of the place did not respond very 
generously to the burgomaster’s fund, and it 
appeared as if they would be hopelessly outbid. 
In despair the town council turned to Dr. 
Koch, who to everybody’s delight wired to 
the “‘kommers,” in reply to the message of 
congratulation, that he would buy it himself 
so that he “might spend a portion of the year 
in his dear Clausthal.” ; 


he house in which he was born, of which 
the appended photograph is a view 
taken a few days after the decorat‘ons were 
put up, was situated in another part of the town. 
The town council, in order to fittingly celebrate 
the fact, had it decorated with garlands and 
an inscription giving the date of his birth. 
For many weeks it was visited by admiring 
and awestruck: pilgrims from every town and 
village within twenty miles, but when it 
became recognised that the so-called cure had 
been announced rather prematurely and in 
too noisy a manner Clausthal did not take 
so much interest in the doctor’s doings, 


in 
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n time, even the local 
paper forgot to 
mention his comings 
and goings, until finally 
his house was shut up 
and remained empty 
for months. Alas! 
soon the quondam en- 
thusiasm turned to 
worse than _ indiffer- 
ence, for news of his 
divorce came to hand, 
and as the first Frau 
Dr. Koch was a 
Clausthal lady the in- 
dignation of the towns- 
folk knew no bounds. 
For months afterwards 
it was like flaunting a 
red rag in the face of 
an enraged bull to men- 
tion the name of the 
famous _ bacteriologist 
to a man of Clausthal. 


n order to build a 
new post office 
at Barnstaple I learn 
that it has been found 
necessary to demolish 
what at first had the 
appearance of an 
uninteresting plaster- 
fronted shop. When 
the lath and plaster 
surface had been 
stripped off the street 
frontage, however, it 
was found that the 
original front was 
hidden beneath. The 
old wall presented the 
richly half-timbered 
features of the age of 
Elizabeth. 


esides the exterior 
decorations 
some of the rooms 
contain a consider- 
able amount of de- 
corative plaster work. 
It is a matter of 
great regret that such 
a building could not 
heve been — saved 
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when its exceptional nature was discovered. 
The English towns containing such rich 
half-timber work as this building are few 
and becoming fewer, and if town councils 
would only realise what an attraction such 
structures are to visitors I am sure they would 
take steps to preserve them, even if dis- 
covered accidentally. 


Brey year adds to the graves in the village 
churchyards of Switzerland as the result 
of a deplorable rashness in connection with 
alpine climbing. Only those who have 
struggled with the difficulties and excitements 
of mountaineering can realise its extraordinary 
charm and exhilaration. None the less, like 
other exhilarating pursuits—motor-car riding, 
for example —it should be under some 
measure of Government control. One doubts 
if anyone is entitled to throw away life, not 
only one’s own life but the lives of guides, in 
the way that has so frequently happened in 
the Alps. Certainly no party of five people 
is entitled to travel with only one guide as 
happened in the great fatality that has 
naturally attracted so much attention during 
the past few days. 
“Pte accident happened on July 23, when a 
Miss Mildred Bell—the daughter of 
Mr. Edward Bell of the well-known publishing 
firm of George Bell and Son of York Street, 
Covent Garden—a Miss Trew, Dr. -Robert 
Black of Brighton, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. 
A. M. Mallam started with one guide, named 
Leonard Carrell, and a porter the ascent to 
the Téte du Lion. This is a four hours’ 
climb, which they could have done very easily 
and with practically perfect safety. They, 
however, changed their plans on the journey, 
and determined to ascend to the Matterhorn 
hut. For this they had inadequate guidance. 
The party, however, reached the hut, but on 
a rock made slippery by recent snow Miss 
Bell appears to have slipped and fallen on to 
the climber below her, Dr. Black. Had he 
been an experienced guide the situation might 
possibly have been saved. Unhappily Dr. Black 
was not an experienced climber ; he lost his. 
balance, and in a moment he and Miss Bell 
were swinging in mid-air. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE MATTERHORN 


A typical exampie of alpine climbing. 
Badminton Library (Longmans) 
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ARES Grange, the old house where La Loie 
Fuller was “at home” to her friends 
last Sunday week, is a rambling old-world 


abode overlooking the 
flagstaff pond. The 
house, which belongs 
to Mr. Forwood of the 
well-known — shipping 
firm, is full of surprises, 
with its queer low- 
ceilinged rooms and 
quaint nooks and 
corners. As one bewil- 
dered visitor expressed 
it, “To go upstairs 
you have to go down- 
stairs, and vice versa.” 
The house 1s charm- 
ingly decorated and 
filled with fine pictures, 
armour, and _ other 
treasures. The dining- 
room has an _ingle- 
nook and wall panel- 
ling of old black oak, 
and a dinner service of 
old polished pewter 
adorns the black oak 
buffet. There is a 
delightful little billiard- 
room with a gallery at 
one end. 


Spas old-world gar- 
den with its 
roses and shady trees, 
always stirred by a 
cool breeze, has been 
a great delight to La 
Loie and her invalid 
mother and __ their 
many visitors during 
the hot weather. A 
wilderness of fruit trees 
is one of the attrac- 
tions of the place to 
La Loie, and the other 
day when entertaining 
a bevy of women 
journalists she was 
“snapped” merrily 
heading an attack on 
the gooseberry bushes, 
and inviting her fol- 
lowers, among whom 
was Miss Fannie Went- 
worth, the American 
lady “George Gros- 
smith,” to “ follow on ” 
and raid the raspberry 
and currant patch. 


he Grange has 

never before been 
let. Miss Fuller dis- 
covered it by accident 
while house hunting in 
Hampstead _ through 
going by mistake to 
the wrong house, fell 
in love with it, and 
apparently made the 
owners fall in love with 
her, for a few days 
later came an offer to 
let it. She promptly 
took it over as it stood 
with pet animals (cats, 
dogs, parrots), indoor 
servants and gardeners, 
and installed herself 
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Lafayette 


LADY MABEL ANNESLEY 


Is the eldest daughter of Earl Annesley, who married, first, Miss Mabel Markham, 
who died in 1891, and secondly, in 1892, Miss Armitage Moore, whose 
portrait was published in last week's “ Tatler” 
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there for two months. 
the theatre every night, thinking nothing of 
the extra fatigue since the place is an ideal 


She drives to and from 


temporary home for 
the mother whose 
happiness is La Loie’s 
first object in life. 
When she leaves she 
will go to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and _ other 
provincial towns. 


G re you going to 
let them all off 
at once?” “They” 
were six cameras 
ranged on the lawn of 
the Grange at Hamp- 
stead. They were all 
aimed at Miss Loie 
Fuller, who asked the 
question as she danced 
about in her rehearsal 
dress in the noonday 
sunshine against a 
background of waving 
trees and flowers. The 
Heath, divided from 
us only by a hedge, 
was deserted at that 
hour, and only the 
birds and a few of La 
Loie’s friends, who sat 
in the background 
with her mother, had 
the benefit of the 
rehearsal. The birds, 
including the green 
parrot which is part of 
the Grange, sang out 
“Bravas !” as La Loie 
fluttered like a great 
white butterfly across 
the grass and by a 
dexterous movement 
of the long wands that 
extended the silken 
draperies produced the 
arum lily, which is one 
of her newest effects. 
There are 500 yards 
of silk in that lily 
dress. ec 


The sitting, or ratuer 

flutterings, was 
frequently interrupted, 
now by the arrival of 
yet another camera 
and its owner, for 
whom later Miss Ful- 
ler posed as a dryad— 
or was ita Fra Angelico 
angel >—again by La 
Loie’s hospitable insis- 
tence on justice being 
done to cooling drinks 
and sandwiches even 
at that early hour. 
When all the shot, or 
plates, had been ex- 
hausted and between 
them the six cameras 
had scored about a 
hundred successes, or 
failures, La Loie gave 
one of them a chance 
to snap her as Hebe 
in the act of pouring 
out a cup for her 
friends. 
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M:: William K. Vanderbilt is determined 
that his new home, “Idle Hour,” at 
Oakville, Long Island, shall not be photo- 
graphed without his permission. A few 
pictures of it have been taken from a distance. 
Mr. Vanderbilt had recourse to quite a clever 
scheme. He had the house, grounds, and 
rooms photographed in scores of ways and 
from all points, then had the pictures copy- 
righted, and he now owns the plates. Noone 
can use them without his permission, and any 
other photograph of his house, it is supposed, 
will be a violation of the copyright law. 
yAN correspondent sends me an interesting 
example of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
extreme bohemianism. It seems that in the 
early days, when he had just published W2th 
a Donkey in the Cevennes, a highly fashion- 
able lady implored a friend of 
his to bring him along to 
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tournament, and a finer one than he produced 
has not been seen at the Agricultural Hall. 
It at once attracted enthusiastic crowds and 


practically saved the situation. There was a 
plethora of space, and the musical ride, the 
cutting the lemon, and the various feats that 
go to make. up this kind of show were 
masterpieces of adroitness, grace, and in- 
genuity. 


Re “Nathaniel in whom there is no 


guile” gets rarer and rarer every day. 
The latest deception which has been practised 
with considerable success is the} sale of false 
Collectors of lepidoptera have 


butterflies. 


tea. The meeting was duly 
arranged. The friend, clad 
in the conventional frock 
coat, went to claim the 
author who awaited him in 
the usual velveteens and flar- 
ing scarf of those days. The 
lady was charmed with R. 
L. Ss delightful talk, and 
listened spell-bound to his 
vivid account of his wander- 
ings in the wild regions from 
which he had returned some 
two months before. 


Presently the interest cen- 

tred in the donkey, 
Celestine, the sole companion 
of his tour, her comportment 
under difficulties, her adapt- 
ability generally to the gipsy 
life they went through. “And tell me, Mr. 
Stevenson,” said the lady, “ what did you feed 
Celestine upon?” “With this,” said Steven- 
son, promptly plunging his hand into his 
pocket and bringing out a handful of chaff, 
beans, and other fodder. He had not changed 
his coat since his return. 


Goa Baden-Powell has a genius for 

organising tournaments. This was made 
specially palpable at Liverpool in 1887. A 
Jubilee exhibition was started on rather an am- 
bitious scale by a number of local notabilities. 
It was to represent the army, the navy, and 
the colonies. But it turned out a glaring 
failure, and was dubbed the “howling 
wilderness” by the Liverpudlian wags. 
Baden-Powell, then a captain in the 13th 
Lancers, was at the time invited to givea 


THE SACKVILLE HOTEL AT BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


recently been much excited by the appear- 
ance on the entomological market of marvel- 
lous and unknown specimens. Whole families 
of butterflies, never seen before by the most 
learned and enthusiastic of butterfly hunters, 
and decked in every possible and impossible 
combination of rainbow hues, suddenly 
appeared in the shops of naturalists. Scien- 
tific hearts beat rapturously and _ scientific 
spectacles beamed like full moons when 
examination proved that the butterflies were 
really and truly the insects they appeared to 
be. But the full moons suffered an eclipse 
and sadness was the portion of scientific 
hearts when it was discovered that these 
gorgeous winged flowers owed their marvellous 
colouring to an intelligent individual who had 
discovered that powdered pastels over a thin 
coating of fine gum were sufficient to trans- 
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form the most ordinary “ white cabbage” or 
brown fritillary into a paradisaical insect 
whose like has never been seen since the 
curtain dropped on the Garden of Eden. 


o fewer than four of the sons of the late 
Bishop of Durham became missionaries, 
the whole four choosing India as a field for 
their labours. Three of the Studds, the 
famous cricketers, turned to missionary work 
in China after leaving Cambridge, but except 
the Westcotts I know of no other instance of 
four brothers becoming missionaries. Another 
of the Bishop’s sons, Frederick Westcott, who 
like his father was senior classic, is now head 
master of Sherborne, having succeeded the 
late Canon Young in 1892. 


deus popularity of Bexhill-on-Sea as a sea- 

side resort increases with each successive 
season. Visitors have now 
no need to complain of lack 
of sufficient hotel accommo- 
dation since the Frederick 
Hotels Company, which has 
already control of the great 
Hotel Russell in London, 
has opened a similar esta- 
blishment at Bexhill which 
has been called the Sackville 
Hotel. It is conducted on 
up-to-date lines, and was just 
what was wanted to bring 
Bexhill into line with Brighton 
and Hastings. 


mong the yeomen who 
received the war medals 
from the King was Mr. John 
Ball, jun., who served as a 
trooper in the 29th Battalion 
(Denbighshire Regiment) Im- 
perial Yeomanry. He was at 
the front for nearly eighteen months and was 
once slightly wounded. His _ health has, 
however, been perfect, and it is said that 
he has come home in capital condition and 
ready to add to his innumerable golfing 
honours. Mr. Ball has won the amateur golf 
championship no fewer than five times and 
the open championship once. 


Prince Napoleon, who has been paying a 

visit to Brussels, is tall and well made, 
the upper part of his face being astonish- 
ingly like that of Napoleon I. Should he 
ever ascend the throne he would take the title 
of Napoleon VI. and not Napoleon IV., for it 
is assumed that although they never actually 
reigned the Prince Imperial and the late 
Prince Napoleon succeeded to the Imperial 
dignity. 


THE KITCHENS OF THE SACKVILLE HOTEL 
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Elliott & Fry 
AUGUST 7—EARL NELSON 


Elliott & Fry 
AUGUST 10—LORD GOSCHEN 


AUGUST 12—PRINCESS ARIBERT OF ANHALT 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


poe Nelson is the grandnephew of the 
famous admiral. He was born in 1823, 
and educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He is married to an aunt of the 
present Earl of Normanton and has six 
children, In a happy feeling of loyalty for 
his great ancestor, Lord Nelson has given 
“ Horatio” as one of their names to each of 
his sons. His eldest son, Viscount Trafalgar, 
has never taken much part in public affairs, 
preferring to lead the life of a country 
gentleman in Wiltshire. Lord Nelson has six 
children, three sons and three daughters. 
The only immediate member of his family 
who has entered the Royal Navy is his 
brother, Maurice Horatio, who is a rear- 
admiral. Lord Goschen has hardly been a 
peer long enough for the public to get accus- 
tomed to his new title. He was formerly a 
member of the firm of Friihling and Goschen, 
but for many years has taken no active in- 
terest in it. He has been First. Lord of 
the Admiralty twice—from 1871 to 1874 ina 
Liberal Cabinet, and again in Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration in 1895. He was raised to 
the peerage after the last general election. 
Distinctions of all sorts and descriptions have 
been showered upon him. “He is an Elder 
Brother of Trinity House, a director of 
the Bank of England, and chairman of 
Lloyd’s. He is an Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford 
and LL.D. of Cambridge and Aberdeen. 
Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton is uncle of 
the Duke of Newcastle. He was Groom-in- 
Waiting to the late Queen from 1881 to 1894 
and was till the other day Master of the 
Household. He sat as Liberal member for 
Notts from 1865 to 1868, and was made a 
K.C.B. in 1896. His wife, who died in 1892, 
was a daughter of Sir William Cradock- 
Hartopp. He was in the Rifle Brigade for 
many years, retiring in 1885 with the rank of 
colonel. Even after leaving the army he 
kept up his soldiering by joining the Sherwood 
Rangers Yeomanry Cavalry and the City of 
London volunteer battalion of the Royal 
Rifle Corps. Prince George of Saxony is a 
brother and heir-presumptive of the reigning 
King of Saxony. He married a Portuguese 
princess, who died some time ago. One 
of Prince George’s sons is Prince Max, 
who for a long time was a priest in 
Whitechapel. Princess Aribert of Anhalt 
is the younger daughter of Princess Christian, 
and married the youngest son of the Duke 
of Anhalt at Windsor Castle in 1891. The 


" marriage was annulled only a few months ago. 


The Princess is now living with her mother. 
She is one of the few members of our Royal 
Family who visited America, which she did 
incognito a year or two ago, Zhe Duke of 
Teck is the eldest brother of the Duchess of 
Cornwall. He was born in 1868, and as a 
captain of the Ist Life Guards he served 
in South Africa with his two brothers. He 
married the aunt of the Duke of Westminster 
and has a son ahd two daughters who are all 
serene highnesses, The Duke of Teck appears 
in an excellent engraving of the relief of 
Mafeking, the work of Mr. Alfred Pearse, 
who is now illustrating the Duke of Cornwall’s 
tour for the Sphere. 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Hughes & Mullins 
AUGUST TlI—LORD EDWARD PELHAM-CLINTON 


Russell 


AUGUST 13—H.S.H. THE DUKE OF TECK 


THE TATLER 


he Duchess of Northumberland’s “ tuber- 
culosis” party was the event of last 
week. Sion House was ev féte for the occa- 
sion, and the lake was covered with electric 
launches, The Sion estate has been in the 
Percy-Smithson and Percy families for over 
300 years and was originally the site of a 


A VILLAGE POND 


Mr. Newman of Berkhampstead has here photographed an interesting 


study in reflection 


monastery, but the house is mainly of the last 
century and purely Adam in style. The 
Duchess’s garden parties (both as Duchess 
and before as Countess Percy) have been 
famous for years, and in some respect re- 
semble the celebrated gatherings which the 
late Frances Countess Waldegrave used to 
assemble at Strawberry Hill. The Duke as 
Earl Percy, M.P., earned by his services the 
rare distinction of being summoned to the 
House of Lords in his own right as Lord 
Lorraine during the lifetime of his father. 
This family has the unique privilege of the 
right to be buried in Westminster Abbey. 


I illustrated the other day the artistic 

hoarding of the Kodak Company’s new 
premises. I give here the splendid hoarding 
that has been put up by the firm of Waring 
while building their premises in Oxford Street. 
The rebuilding of London that is now going 
on would be made more tolerable to the 
present generation if all the hoardings were 
equally picturesque. 


sy topes of the banquet in celebration of the 

recent baptism of the little Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, the fourth daughter who 
has disappointed the hopes of the Czar and 
Czarina (and still more the Russian nation), 


AN ARTIST’S IRREVERENT TREATMENT OF AN ENTREE 


Mr. Hassall sends it back thus, and calls it ‘‘Hungry Turkeys” 
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it may interest my readers to know some 


the imperial kitchens at 
It appears that this imperial 
temple of culinary art 
and mysteries is entirely 
built of black marble, 
floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings, covered with 
ornamentation in relief. 
All the kitchen’ utensils 
are of massive gold; 
they date from the reign 
of the great Catherine 
and are valued at 
£10,000 sterling. 
Several of the saucepans 
are worth £40 each; 
and one fish kettle is 
worth £100. The 
imperial kitchens employ 
267 people. The chef 
receives a_ salary of 
£8,000 a year, and ten 
cooks of the second class 
receive salaries varying 
between £1,000 and £1,500 a year each. 


fter the Russian imperial kitchen the 
next most luxurious in Europe are 
those of the Spanish 
Court, where the curious 
antique éatterie de ° 
cuisine is valued at 
£12,000. But this also 
pales before the magnifi- 
cence of the Shah of 
Persia’s kitchens in 
Teheran. Even the 
most insignificant uten- 
sils therein are of gold 
and the dishes that are 
brought to the royal 
table are of the same 
precious metal encrusted 
with gems. No wonder that the Persian 
culinary equipment should be valued at over 
41,000,000 sterling. 


details about 
St. Petersburg. 


ven the American millionaires, who usually 

try to “ whip creation ” as regards extrava- 
gance, pause before this Persian magnificence. 
Mr. Vanderbilt actually contented himself 
with a modest outlay on his saucepans, &c., 
of £40,000, and Mr. John Ashbury, the 
Californian millionaire who recently built him- 
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self a palace near Philadelphia, though he 
devoted £240,000 to set up his cellar and his 
kitchen, cannot be considered a serious rival 
to the Shah. It is consoling to humbler 
minds and purses to remember that in cooking 
as in everything else “ it’s not the cowl that 
makes the monk,” and that a fresh poached 
egg will taste just as well out of the modest 
enamelled saucepan as if that useful utensil 
were made of gold and gems. 


{Petes of the Orient reminds me of a 

letter recently received from Constanti- 
nople which describes the fluttering of the 
dovecots caused by an edict of the Grand 
Vizier which forbids all communications and 
relations between oriental ladies and European 
ladies. The reason for this apparently 
tyrannical iradé is the spreading fashion of 
employing in the harems English, American, 
and French ladies as governesses and com- 
panions. The natural result has been that 
Western novels have been more studied than 
the Koran, and . Western ideas have begun to 
show alarming results. Books and ideas 
were not the only things introduced behind 
the Aurdah ; the governesses. had brothers 
and cousins, and why should they be debarred 
from seeing their relations ? 


atters came to a climax when one of the 
Hanums gave adinner in her palace 
to three French travellers, friends of her 


AN ARTISTIC HOARDING IN OXFORD STREET 


companion. Such a breach of oriental 
etiquette was not to be condoned ; and the 
princess, though belonging to the imperial 
blood royal, was pronounced insane, and 
deported as such to one of the islands in 
the Bosphorus, where she still awaits her 
“cure.” It seems a somewhat harsh punish- 
ment for a dinner conducted on aimost 
oriental principles of decorum, for the ladies 
were placed on one side of the table and the 
gentlemen on the other. 5 
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AN ENTREE PRODUCED IN 


“THE TATLER” OF JULY 24 


It was described as ‘‘ C6telettes de Pigeons a la Connaught ’ 
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GYMNASTICS FOR WOMEN. 


How the Athletic Girl gains 
her Strength. 


THE FENCING LESSON THE GREEK BALL DRILL THE FENCING LESSON 


ON THE FLYING RINGS THE GIANT’S STRIDE 


“Wonderful,” writes a German writer at the sight of these American athletics for women, ‘‘are the effects. The whole personality 
is changed in a short time, the movement becomes more graceful, the eyes brighter, the face of a fresher colour. In 
a few weeks the girl is scarcely recognisable” 


FENCING AS A PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Pictures by N. Lazarnick, 160, East 56th Street, New York 
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1BUR TRATED 


A correspondent sends me a picture, the por- 
trait ofa lady. The picture was for along 
time the property of the Rev. Fletcher Fleming. 
His wife gave it to a servant, who sold it toa 
curiosity dealer in Penrith. My correspondent 
is anxious to impress upon me that it is the 
portrait of Lady Arabella Churchill, and the 
portrait in this case would be from the brush 
of Sir Peter Lely. Lady «Arabella, was, it 
will be remembered, a maid of honour to 
the Duchess of York and mother of the famous 
Duke of Berwick, and my _ correspondent 
discovers a likeness between this painting: 
of Lady Arabella and the description of 
her contained in the Memoirs of the Count 
de Grammont. Altogether the point is a 
very interesting one which I have not space 
to carry further. 
ord Chesham, the organiser and _ brigadier 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, has at length 
returned home for a thoroughly deserved rest. 
He is a splendid type of the hard-riding, 
straight-shooting country gentleman—the real 
yeoman in fact. He is just fifty-one years of 
age and is married to a daughter of the late 
Duke of Westminster. He has two children, 
both of whom appear in the picture on this 
page: the Hon. John Compton Cavendish, 
who was born in 1894, and the Hon. Lilah 
Cavendish, who is just ten years older than 
her brother. Lord Chesham, who is the 
keenest of soldiers, got his early military 
training in the.1oth Hussars. 
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ady Windsor’s new house in Mount Street 

is one of the most beautiful homes in 
London. The hall and staircase are entirely 
of marble in white and colours, mostly cool 
green, with marble pillars, and in the recent 
hot weather the house was one of the few 
cool spots in London. Midway up the stairs 


1S IT LADY ARABELLA CHURCHILL? 


is a fine Burne-Jones picture. One of the 
most delightful rooms in the house is the 
music-room, which has panelled walls of 
unpolished oak with mural paintings of flowers 
let in. The house has only recently been 
completed. 


[Ee 38y, Clementina Hay, whose engagement 

to Captain Waring has just been an- 
nounced, is quite an important personage on 
the north side of the border. When little 
more than a child she made an informal adébué 
at the festivities in Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh, in one of the years when the Marquis 
of Tweeddale did duty for royalty as Lord High 
Commissioner of Scotland. For some years 
Lady Clementina has directed with great 
energy and enthusiasm the affairs of the 
Scottish Children’s League of Pity, a work 
in connection with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Fiven when in London. Lady Clementina 

finds time for her philanthropic work 
for poor children She is an active member 
of the “Lend-a-Hand League,” a corps of 
young society girls who in various ways help 
their poorer neighbours, and the other day 
at Lady Ancaster’s children’s féte in the 
Botanic Gardens for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Lady 
Clementina was most indefatigable in selling 
souvenirs and otherwise helping to make the 
féte a success. 


LORD CHESHAM, WHO 


HAS JUST RETURNED FROM THE FRONT, WITH LADY 
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Russell 


CHESHAM AND HIS FAMILY 


THE LAPEER 
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RESTAURANT. 


A LONDON 


PANEL PICTURES AT 


tel Dieudonne in Ryder Street. 
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BY A. ROSELL 


THE DANCE. 


BY A. ROSELL 


A GAME OF CARDS. 


BY A. ROSELL 


THE SONG. 


BY A. ROSELL 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
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THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 


This statue has just been raised by the ladies of 
Salzburg in memory of the murdered Empress 


he statue to the memory of Elizabeth, 
Austria’s murdered Empress, subscribed 
for by the ladies of Salzburg, the capital of the 
famous Salzkammergut, was lately unveiled 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph in Salzburg. 
The old grey-haired monarch seemed deeply 
touched, and it must have recalled his great 
sorrows vividly before his mind. 


fens Emperor was accompanied by his 

two daughters and their children, the 
Archduchess Elizabeth Marie, the daughter 
of his son, the Crown Prince Rudolf, and all 
the Archdukes of Austria, and many high 
officials. The Kaiser, who had travelled from 
Ischl in company with the Burgomaster of Salz- 
‘Surg, then visited the different sights of that 
city, after which he returned with his adjutant, 
Graf Paar, to Ischl. The statue is the work 
of Profess 1 Hellmer, the well-known Vienna 
sculptor. 


jes readers will recognise in the picture 
given here ibe exterior of St. Bridget’s 
Holy Well, which is situated near the cele- 
bratedLa hinch golf links in county Clare. 
This well is much frequented by the peasantry 
for a cure, the blind, the halt and the maimed 
foregathering to go their rounds with an al- 
most pathetic faith and patience. Onthe eve 
of the last Sunday in July, locally known as 
“ Garland Sunday,” they come there in large 
numbers, when the scene is weirdly pic- 
turesque, the blazing camp fires lighting up 
the quaint ash-shadowed well and _ illumi- 
nating with vivid intensity the great white 
crucifix, the statue of St. Bridget, and the 
kneeling figures in their silent prayer. 
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Aue is a legend that many years ago 

St. Bridget’s Well was moved in a 
single night from its original resting place to 
the present one as a token of divine wrath 
at the desecration of its holy waters by some 
irreverents, who used it for cooking purposes, 
while there is also a pretty fancy that those 
who drink from the well and wish there will 
assuredly gain their heart’s desire. 


M: Jasper Tully, the Nationalist member 
for South Leitrim, has established a 
parliamentary reputation as a humorist. He 
is editor of the Roscommon Herald, which 
his father owned before him, and the West- 
meath Nationalist is also his property. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Tully is an orator. 
He is, however, a fluent speaker, he makes 
good points, and: he has a plentiful stock of 
broad humour. His round face suggests a 
light heart as well as a shrewd mind. Both 
in the House and in grand committee lately 
Mr, Tully has been busy, and members have 
learned to respect him. He is never dull. 


ipo a burglar, as to Offenbach’s sapeur, 

nothing is sacred. Not only did he 
burgle Lord Russell’s chambers when that 
belted but unhappy Earl was wrestling with 
the difficulties which arise from too. great 
indulgence in matrimony, but another of the 
confraternity has just startled Rome by carry- 
ing off the great altarpiece by Sassoferrato 
from the ancient church on the Aventino. 
This church, unlike the others in Rome, is 
only open on Sundays, but a few days agoa 
band of men and women, who declared to the 
custodian that they were pilgrims, were 
allowed admittance on a week-day. It is 
supposed that one of them managed to secrete 
himself in the church and remain there when 
the other “pilgrims” left ; anyhow, next day 
the frame of the great altarpiece was found 
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empty, for the thief had cut the canvas out 
and vanished with it. The picture, which 
represented the Madonna, was considered one 
of Sassoferrato’s best works, and- great is 
the consternation and dismay of the Roman 
police at the audacious burglary. 


he recent tr.mendous thunder storms 
which brought relief to a thirsty land 
and a panting community were, however, 
practically the signal of the end of the straw- 
berry season. But as by no means all the 
strawberries consumed in London are home- 
grown we may yet hope for the continuance 
of supplies from abroad. Monteux, in the 
department of the Vaucluse in France, is 
probably the biggest strawberry ground in 
Europe. No fewer than 3,000 persons are 
employed every summer solely to pick the 
fruit. This year the crop has been an 
unusually fine one, and already Monteux has 
sent 1,500,000 lb. weight of strawberries to 
Paris alone, without counting the enormous 
exportation to London and Berlin. 


APIs is no more satisfactory characteristic 

of our time than the interest shown in 
philanthropic undertakings by the well-to-do 
of the world. Mr, Sutton has just left 
£2,000,000 sterling to house the poor of 
London; Mr. Carnegie is giving free edluca- 
tion to the Scottish University students ; Lord 
Rowton opened the other day his eighth 
hotel for working men ; and now from Russia 
comes the news that the Grand Duchess Marie 
Pavlovna has undertaken the expense of send- 
ing a band of firemen through Russia and 
into distant Siberia to teach the inhabitants 
of the villages the best methods whereby to. 
cope with and conquer the terrible fires that 
devastate the country. Anyone who knows 
anything of country life in Russia w_Il recog- 
nise that this is indeed practical philanthropy, 
as it often happens that a fire which could 
easily have been extinguished at first with a 
little knowledge destroys a whole village or 
townlet. 


ST. BRIDGET’S WELL 


Which is greatly resorted to by the Irish peasantry for its healing powers, is situated close to 
Lahinch in county Clare 
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THE COUNTESS OF HALSBURY 


Is the wife of the Lord Chancellor of England, whom she married as his second wife in 1874. Before her marriage she 
was Miss Wilhelmina Woodfall. Lady Halsbury has two children—Lord Tiverton, born in 1880, and Lady Constance 
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*Tehe Royal Yacht Squadron is the principal 

but not the senior yacht club, yielding 
the latter title to the Cork Club, which goes 
back to 1720. The Royal Yacht Squadron was 
founded informally about 1812. In 1815 it 
became a regular club, and two years later 
obtained royal recognition. George IV. 
placed the ships of the club on the same level 
as vessels of war and gave them the right to 
fly the white ensign. The “ Sailor King” 
naturally took a great interest in the club, and 
presented a hundred guinea cup. 


pias patronage and the cup were continued 

by the late Queen, who encouraged the 
club as a nursery for the navy, used to drive 
into Cowes regularly during the regatta, and 
latterly caused telephonic communication to 
be established between the clubhouse and the 
palace so that the results of the races might 
be notified at-once. The clubhouse of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron is known as West 
Cowes Castle. It was originally a martello 
tower, built by an English king for the 
defence of the coast. The club obtained 
it on a long Crown lease in 1854-5, and 
spent a good deal of money in altering and 
enlarging it. Among the additions was a 
large glass house built out on a raised and 
ramparted platform in front of the modern 
house and facing the sea. 


he general rule is that members dine in the 
club uniform; that is, a black broadcloth 

mess jacket, black or white waistcoat with 
Royal Yacht. Squadron buttons, and black 
trousers. The Royal Yacht Squadron is the 
most exclusive of clubs. The elections are 
done by the whole club, and formerly one 
black ball in ten votes excluded. The rule 
was altered last year to one in five. The 
club is not wealthy though it is entirely com- 


posed of very rich men. 
Apes commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, elected in the place of the 
King at the last club meeting at Claridge’s 
Hotel, is the Marquis of Ormonde, a practical 
yachtsman who has taken his fine yacht, the 
Mirage, up to the Arctic Ocean, and seen the 
whales spout and the icebergs crack in the 
mysterious seas around Spitzbergen. Also, 
he has written a diary on the subject, which 
is excellent reading. He was elected to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron in 1867, became 
vice-commodore and commodore successively 
—a proof of ability and popularity. He also 
holds the quaint old office of Vice-Admiral of 
Leinster, which means little now, and the 
once important hereditary title of Chief Butler 
of Ireland, in right of which he will no doubt 
wear his golden key of office at the corona- 
tion, though his actual services are limited to 
the Emerald Isle. 


he man on whose shoulders the main 
burden of the Cowes Regatta falls is 

the Duke of Leeds, vice-commodore of the 
club. Perhaps he inherits his love of the 
water from his original ancestor, Edward 
Osborne, a London ’prentice, who saved his 
master’s daughter from drowning, married 
her, succeeded to the business, and became 
Lord Mayor of London. The Duke is an 
angler as well as a sailor; but a short time 
ago he was fishing in Sir Michael Hicks- 
Béach’s waters. Then he took his yacht out 
into the Channel for a cruise. Now he has 
been at Cowes for the past week superintend- 
ing the arrangements. In his House of 
Commons days he showed he was very ready 
at repartee. He is quite a young member of 
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the Royal Yacht Squadron, having been 


elected as recently as 1893. He was elected 
vice-commodore a few months ago in succes- 
sion to Lord Ormonde. 


“[phe oldest member of the Royal Yacht 

Squadron, who was elected as far back 
as 1843, is the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who is now in his eighty-sixth year, having 
been born in the Waterloo year. His yacht 
is still registered as the Kathleen, though it 
is long since he has been to sea, and the 
Kathleen is now chiefly remembered by the 
excellent sea-piece by the Danish painter, 
Holst, representing the yacht, a steamship of 
several hundred tons, steaming off the coast 
of Elsinore. That picture hangs in the 
breakfast-room at Coollattin Park, Lord Fitz- 
william’s Irish seat. 


t a dinner given lately by the Law 
Guarantee Society at the Carlton Hotel 
the following was the menu :— 


Hors d’oeuvre Moscovite 
Melon Cantaloup 
Tortue claire 
Veloute Alexandra 
Turbotin 2u vin de Moselle 
Filets de truite Meuniére 
Cailles & la Turque 
Selle d’agneau Portugaisc 
Petits pois & l’Anglaise 
Suprémes de volaille Jeannette 


Mousse de jambon au Paprika 


Neige au Clicquot 


Caneton de Rouen au sang 
Salade Rachel 
Artichauts Perigourdine 
Bombe royale 
Friandises 
Diablotins 


Péches Nectarines Raisins 


“if be Duke of Fife has a very kindly feeling 
for the Macduff Volunteer Artillery, 
whose bazaar he recently opened in the 
grounds of Duff House, for it was in the 
uniform of an officer of this corps that 
he was married just twelve years ago. The 
Duke’s family have been closely identified 
with Banffshire for two and a half centuries, 
and have risen to wealth with-the county, for 
he has not a rood of land in the county of 
Fife. It may be noted that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Derby, and Lord Exeter also have 
territorial titles without corresponding lands. 


A fee Duffs evidently chose the title of Fife 

(until 1885 the Duke was only an Irish 
Earl—Earl Fife, not “of Fife ”) after Macduff, 
the Thane of Fife ; but the attempt of some 
of the Duke’s ancestors to trace his family to 
Macduff has been successfully ridiculed by 
Dr. William Cramond, the antiquary of the 
town of Cullen. 


he Duffs have aiways had brains, which 
they employed to rise above the romantic 
incompetency of the older families. The 
man who made the family was William 
Duff of Dipple, father of the 1st Earl Fife. 
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He was so successful that his jealous con- 
temporaries pilloried him in~a ballad called 
“Creely Duff,” which has rarely found its way 
into print. A “creel,” of course, is a form «f 
basket such as Duff used to hold his merchan- 
dise. The opening verses, which are more 
difficult to understand than modern Kail- 
yardism, run :— 
Oh, dinna ye mind auld Creely Duff ? 
For he was never great, man: 


He never rode in coach or chair, 
He never sat in state, man. 


His creel was made o! twisted wands; 
His bridle reins o’ segs, man; 

And that heild a’ his cloaken hens, 
His chuckens and his eggs, man. 


omewhat personal addresses to the bride 
and bridegroom have been a feature of 
some of the recent society weddings, Canon 
Scott Holland’s address to Captain Trotter 
and Lady Edith Montgomerie, Lord Eglin- 
ton’s second daughter, was unconventional 
inasmuch as the text was not from the Bible 
but from a Cavalier soldier’s love song, being 
the familiar lines :— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. 


Another bride and bridegroom who were the 
subject of a very eloquent and beautifully 
delivered address were Mr. Arthur Grenfell 
and Lady Victoria Grey. Canon Fleming 
had known the bridegroom from childhood, 
a fact which gave his words the more 
earnestness and weight. 


“| PES two weddings were perhaps the 

prettiest of all the many which kept 
chroniclers of such affairs busy recently. 
Lady Edith Montgomerie’s train of tiny boys. 
and girls, the boys in blue velvet tunics, 
silver belts, and blue hose, the girls in white 
and silver Greenaway frocks, was charming. 
Little Lord Grey de Wilton, the young brid,’s. 
cousin, was one of the five little pages. One 
of these was belated, and the small girl who. 
brought up the rear of the procession had to 
play the 7d/e of the “maiden all forlorn ” 
until her little Boy Blue appeared with his 
mother. There was a big turn-out of Scots 
guests at the wedding. 


Ape Earl and Countess of Eglinton are as 

monarchs in the county of Ayrshire, 
while the bridegroom’s parents, Major- 
General Sir Henry Trotter and Lady Trotter 
of Mortonhall, are equally well known and 
influential in Midlothian. The presence of 
Sir Redvers Buller and Lady Audrey Buller 
among the guests in the church roused great 
interest among the stalwart Life Guardsmen, 
who formed a guard of honour, 


| Victoria Grey’s bridal train was in its 

way as pretty as Lady Edith Mont- 
gomerie’s. The dresses of the six grown- 
ups—two of them the bride’s young sisters— 
were deliciously springlike and suggestive of 
a Romney picture, with the faint shimmer 
of violets and green stalks of the silken 
gowns seen through a haze of white chiffon. 
Three little maids in quaint Dutch frocks 
of the violet-strewn silk with fascinating little 
Dutch caps of old lace on their dark curls. 
carried the bride’s train, which was entirely 
of transparent Brussels lace. Their baskets. 
of purple sweet peas and the shower bouquets 
of the same flower of the older bridesmaids. 
repeated the tints of the dresses. There 
were little murmurs of delight among them 
at the lovely bracelets—loose chains of 
emeralds—which was Mr. Grenfell’s gift to 
them, 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE IN “THE TOREADOR” AT THE GAIETY 
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few weeks ago, when it was announced 
that Miss Florence Collingbourne would 
leave Daly’s and Sax Toy to take part in the 
production of 7he Toreador at the Gaiety a 
very considerable feeling of regret was aroused 
that so charming an actress should so soon 
leave the scenes of her recently well and 
quickly won popularity. True she was 
simply going to another theatre in the same 
management to make a new part, and show 
that she could be dainty and win favour in 
another 7é/e, but the public is selfish in those 
matters, and as Miss Collingbourne and 
Daly’s had lately gone together, together the 
playgoing people wished them to remain. 


IES first stage that Miss Collingbourne 
. ever appeared on was that of Daly’s ; 
the year of her début was 1897. There she 
has, except fora little touring and one visit 
to the Gaiety, remained ever since. Daly’s 
she looks upon as a second home. She 
knows every stick in the place, knows the 
management and her fellow players so well 
that it is a pleasure to her to enter the 
theatre each evening. She is back there 
again for a while at least, and will not return 
to the Gaiety until the artist who succeeded 
her in Sax Toy is strong enough to resume 
the part. Miss Collingbourne was born in 
London, and comes of an Irish family. 
Racial influence will readily account. for the 
love that she says she has for playing funny 
parts. She would like to appear in a merry 
light comedy, but here comes the strangest 
thing of all—Miss Collingbourne if she had 
her choice would sing no songs but very 
serious ones. As a proof that she has 
resource as well as versatility it may be 
mentioned that during the run of A Greek 
Slave she understudied both Miss Marie 
Tempest and Miss Letty Lind—played both 
their parts, too, within a fortnight. Long 
as San Toy has run she has not got tired of 
it. “Along run may not help one to gain 
varied experience, but it certainly helps one 
to make a name,” she says. 


M:= Collingbourne gets letters from all 

parts of the world from people that 
she does not know. People who have sat 
in the theatre and gone away to distant 
homes, drawn by some unaccountable influ- 
ence, have written to the artist whose 
work helped to pass an evening pleasantly. 
Miss Collingbourne likes so many forms of 
outdoor amusement and_ exercise that she 
regards all with equal favour. She thinks 
that no one in the world is happier than 
she is when of an afternoon with three very 
interested but idle companions close by her 
side—to wit, a fox terrier, a collie, and an 
Aberdeen terrier, all doing their best to make 
her idle, too—she busies herself with the 
‘plants and flowers in her garden. 


—— Brougham = Anne Brougham = William Hodges 


—— Thompson = Mary Brougham 


Violet Cameron 


actress actress 


Ellen Hodges = S, Lloyd 


| 
Florence Lloyd 


he benefit for Mr. E. J. Lonnen has 
resulted in £500. Mr. Lonnen was 
playing in South Africa at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, for he and Miss Alice Leth- 
bridge gave an entertainment which they 
had previously given at the Alhambra. 
Mr. Lonnen became a volunteer in Johannes- 
burg during the raid. He had some 
interesting adventures. About twenty years 
ago Mr. Lonnen was a member of the touring 
burlesque company of Mr. Edward Terry, who 
also-was at one time a pet at the Gaiety. 


Mes Ellen Terry tells a story that she was 

once pointed out by a young American 
lady as “ Gordon Craig’s mother,” but that is 
the only instance I know of the tables being 
turned. It is more usual to hear Mr. Gordon 
Craig described as “ Ellen Terry’s son.” For 


MISS COLLINGBOURNE 


As she appeared in The Toreador at the Gaiety before 
returning to her old part in San Toy at Daly's. 
This picture is by Ellis and Walery 


a young man still in the twenties he has done 
enough to earn an independent reputation. 
At seventeen he went on the stage and made 
a successful appearance in The Dead Heart 
at the Lyceum. For the next five or six 
years he played a variety of small parts at 
the same theatre and learnt more than he 
knows from his mother and Sir Henry Irving. 
When he was twenty-three he began to play 
Hamlet. “I’ve played it about forty times,” 
he told me once, “and would I knew how 
to play it as I think it should be played. 
So easy and yet so devilishly impossible.” It 
was for his first provincial tour that Mr. Craig 
induced his manager to use a poster by the 
then unknown and lightly esteemed “ Beggar- 
staff Brothers” (Mr. W. M. Nicholson and 
Mr. Pryde). 
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[OBS for Mr. Craig’s success as an 
actor he discovered at this time that he, 
too, could cut on wood. His own magazine, 
the Page, and other journals contain many 
specimens of his skill at the blocks. As an 
artist he is uneven, and though his best work 
is astounding there are many more black-and- 
white “liners” of his quality than there are 
actors. 
Hé® sister, Miss Edith Craig, is at a first 
glance “not a bit like her mother.” 
Her southern colouring does, in fact, establish 
a superficial difference, but voice, gesture, 
walk, and manner quickly wipe it out. Miss 
Edith Craig while still quite a child was sent 
to Berlin to study music, but rheumatism and 
heredity worked against her becoming a piano 
player, and she went on the stage. As an 


‘actress she did not command the success 


which some thought that she deserved, but 
she managed to win the admiration of no less 
a critic than Mr. Bernard Shaw, who recom- 
mended her for the part of Mrs, Linden in 
The Doll's House. Miss Craig proved herself 
equal to the difficulties of that very difficult 
part, and on the same tour revealed a gift for 
comedy as the typewriting girl in Candida. 
aa Robespierre at the Lyceum she ceased 
to be an actress, at any rate fora time. 
Sir Henry Irving had entrusted her with the 
designing and making of many of the cos- 
tumes for that production, and her success led 
her to adopt the profession of a theatrical 
costumier. During the two years which have 
passed since then Miss Craig has “dressed” 
at least half-a-dozen costume plays, and her 
knowledge of the history of dress, combined 
with a singular sense of stage effect, has made 
her clothes a very different thing from those 
which we are accustomed to see. She insists 
upon accuracy even in small details. 
isdaining the methods of the ordinary 
costumier, who puts work out and does 
not personally superintend it, Miss Craig is a 
gallant individualist, and has every stitch done 
by her own staff under her personal super- 
vision. Sheis an enemy to the system by 
which one person designs and another makes 
clothes for the stage. The designer, in her 
opinion, should also see to -the making, then 
we should be spared the ludicrous spectacle 
of dresses copied accurately from a drawing 
in front and displaying absolute ignorance 
of the meaning of the dress at the back, not 
shown in the drawing. 
slight mistake occurred in the account 
of Miss Lydia Thompson’s family in last 
week’s issue, though the facts were obtained 
direct from one of the members of it. I 
believe that the following deduction is 
correct. Miss Lydia Thompson, who made 
her début as Little Silverhair at the Hay- 
market and not at Her Majesty’s, is a cousin 
by marriage of Miss Violet Cameron. 


| 
Edward Hodges ii Eliza Thompson = —— Thompson 


| 
Clara Hodges 


| 
Violet Lloyd 
actress 


A FAMILY OF MUSICAL PLAYERS 
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John Christian Tilbury = Lydia Thompson — Alexander Henderson 


actress 


Zeffie Tilbury 
actress 
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ACT I. 


San Toy, the heroine of the Chinese 
musical comedy at Daly's Theatre, is 
the daughter of the Mandarin of 
Pynka Pong. Her attendance at the 
Imperial Court at Pekin is demanded, 
the Emperor having heard of her 
beauty. In order to circumvent this 
demand, Yen How informs the Em- 
peror that his child is a boy and not 
agirl. She therefore appears in the 
streets of Pynka Pong masquerading 
as a boy. Owing, however, to the 
machinations of a Chinese student, 
who Joves San Toy, the father’s 
scheme is revealed to the Emperor, 
and San Toy has to go to Pekin, 
followed by’ her English lover, 
Captain Bobby Preston 


YEN HOW’S 
MANNERS 


Of noble kin is the 
Mandarin, 

With manners 
smooth as a jasper 
pin, 

So courtly— 
courtly. 

A double chin has 
the Mandarin, 

And his manly form 
is far from thin— 

It’s portly. 


“GAN TOY: 


OR, THE EMPEROR’S OWN.” 


A SOUVENIR 


Of the Chinese Musical Comedy at Daly’s Theatre. 


All the pictures are by Ellis and Walery of 51, Baker Street 


MR. RUTLAND BARRINGTON 
As the Mandarin of Pynka Pong, the father of San Toy 


‘Oh my name is Yen How, I’m a Mandarin great” 
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ACT Il. 


Act II. finds the scene transferred to 
the Imperial Palace at Pekin. San 
Toy appears before the Emperor 
and takes a first position among 
his many wives. Li, the Mandarin's 
secretary, appears and disconcerts 
the palace officials. A reception of 
English functionaries is held by the 
Emperor at which Sir Bingo Preston, 
British Consul at Pynka Pong, 
appears, and the rest of the officers 
and ladies. Dudley, the lady's-maid 
to Sir Bingo's daughter, is also dis- 
covered within the Palace precincts, 
and many humorous incidents occur 
before the Emperor returns and 
beneficently surrenders San Toy to 
her English lover 


YEN HOW’S 
CAREER. 


He did not begin as 
a Mandarin, 

Examinations he had 
to win, 

Competing— 
peting. 

And he saved his 
skin, did the Man- 
darin, 

By having his an- 
swer sewn within 

His pleating— 
pleating. 


THE TATLER 


THE WIFELY DEVOTION VOICED 
BY THE SIX LITTLE WIVES 


Kow-tow, Kow-tow, 
To the Great Yen How, 
And wish him the longest of lives 
With his one little, two little, three little, 
Four little, five little, six little wives! 


LEY oO s 
SIR BINGO PRESTON 

SING HI - - é 
LIEUTENANT HARVEY TUCKER 
Fo Hop - - = 

Mo Tr - = 2 

Hu PI } 


Wal Ho 
Li HI 


Lishores: 

THE EMPEROR | 

YEN How 

POpPPy - 

ROSE TUCKER 

DUDLEY - 

Ko Fan - 

OFFICER - 

TRIXIE - 

CHU SAN - 

YUNG SHI 

ME Kou! | 
SIOU { 

Li KIANG 

Hu You | 
SHUEY PIN SING 

Hon. Mrs. A. STACKPORLE 
Lapy PICKLETON - 
Mrs. HARLEY STREETER 
Miss MARY LAMBKIN. - 
CAPTAIN BOBBY PRESTON 
SAN Toy - - - 


Produced at Daly’s Theatre, October 21, 1899 
Written by EDwarD Morton 


Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross 
Music by Stpney JonEs and LionkL MoNncKTON 


Produced by GEORGE EDWaRDES 


Act I,—A Street in Pynka Pong 
Act II,—Hall in Emperor's Imperial Palace at Pekin 


(British Consul at Pynka Pong) 
(President of the Board of Ceremonies) 


(a Chinese Student) 


(Jewellers of Pynka Pong) 


(Tartar Guards) 


(a Mandarin) 
(Daughter of Sir Bingo) 


(Maid) 
’ (of “‘ The Emperor’s Own ”) 


(with Pas-seul in Act II.) 


(Six Little Wives of Yen How) 


(Son of Sir Bingo Preston) 
(Daughter of Yen How) 


_THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 
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THE MANDARIN, YEN HOW, AND HIS SIX LITTLE WIVES 


YEN HOW’S POLICY TOWARDS HIS 
SIX LITTLE WIVES 


And if when my favours are showered on two, 


Those two take to fighting—as two women do, 


There's one thing alone that remains to be 
done, 
My dovecot in future must only hold one. 


Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 

- - Mr. FRED KAYE 

- Mr. AKERMAN MAY 

- - Mr. A. HICKMAN 

- Mr. SCOTT RUSSELL 

- Mr. S. KING 

f Mr. J. MURPHY 

Ll Mr. S. ARRIGONI 

Mr. T. H. DAVID 

{ Mr. F. VIGAY 

3 s - Mr. COLIN COOP 
- Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON 
- - Miss HILDA MOODY 
- Miss OLIVE MORELL 

- Miss ETHEL IRVING 

Miss VALERIE DE LACY 

Miss LILLIAN SPENSER 

- Miss TOPSY SINDEN 

- Miss LOUIE COLLIER 

Miss PEARL LYNDON 

Miss MARIE FAWCETT 

Miss MARGUERITE ROCHE 
Miss FLORENCE ALLEN 

Miss MARY COLLETTE 

Miss MADGE VINCENT 

- -Miss K, FRANCIS 

- Miss HILDA CORAL 

- Miss EDWARDINE 

Miss NELLIE SEYMOUR 

- Mr. C. HAYDEN COFFIN 


Miss FLORENCE COLLINGBOURNE 
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MR. A. HICKMAN MISS HILDA MOODY MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 


As Lieutenant Harvey Tucker Poppy, the English maiden Li, the comic Chinese secretary 


“The Lady’s-maid” 
Sung by Miss Ethel Irving. 


A modern fady’s-maid, 

Who serves a modern lady, 
Has got to know her trade 

In 1900 A.D. 
To pump a flagging tyre, 

To brush a bike or ride it, 
To send a note ot wire— 

And just to look inside it! 


Sd SRE See NS 


“ A Posy from over the 


Sea 
Sung by Miss Hilda Moody. 


Once I was free to roam 
Over the fields at home, 
Watching the grasses swaying 
Break into flowers like foam ! 
If I could have my will 
I’d be in England still, 
After the cowslips straying 
Over the grassy hill 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS ETHEL IRVING 


Dudley, the English lady's-maid 


MISS MARIE FAWCETT 


_One of Yen How's wives 
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Shout ! for our blood of East and West ! 
Our splendid kindred from afar, 

Whose grit and comradeship attest 
Firm is their faith in Britain's star ! 


MR. HAYDEN COFFIN 


As Captain Bobbie Preston 
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Motherland! Motherland ! 
See thy children hand in hand, 
Forth from home they gladly come in 
answer to thy cry; 
One for thee! All for thee ! 
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Little China lass While a boy, you know, 
All her time must pass j MISS FLORENCE COLLINGBOURNE Here and there may go 


In seclusion—in seclusion. Uninvited—uninvited. 


Till she’s made a wife, " 
Then she finds that life As San Toy 


' Is ilusion—is illusion ne I’m delighted—I'm delighted 


So a boy to be, 
Frolicsome and free, 
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So ais laretite ose: 
THE CHINESE VASE DANCE—MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT AND MISS ETHEL IRVING 


Pletty littee Chinee, Nicee Chinee chappie, 
Wellee nice and tiny, Plenty much unhappy, 
Live on a mantelshelf! Wantchee girlee all himself 


“ABC” 


Sung by Miss Florence 
ollingbourne 
Love’s a famous spelling-master ! 
Pretty maidens all agree, 
None can teach a pupil faster 
How to learn her A BC. 
‘Tender words of explanation, 
Object lessons two or three, 
Soon complete her education— 
Love has taught his A B C 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 
Li in English coat and hat Li, the penitent thief Li enjoying his English coat 
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MR. COLIN COOP MISS FLORENCE COLLINGBOURNE 


The Emperor awaiting the arrival of the English guests San Toy as she appears before the Emperor 


It’s very clear 
By our imperial will and command, Before I came here 
Welcome the whole barbarian band. This wasn't a lively spot. 
In unfform But I'm the one 
That must be warm To give you some fun 


Comes every foreign guest; And liven things up a lot. 
The cut and style . To old Sing Hi 
May raise a smile, I'll go on the sly 
But that must be suppressed And pull at his pigtail plait 
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“Rhoda and her Pagoda” 
Sung by Miss Ethel Irving 


Rhoda, Rhoda, ran a Pagoda, 
Selling tea and syrup and soda, 
Buns and biscuits and bread of bran, 
In the pretty Pagoda Rhoda ran! 


MISS ETHEL IRVING 3 3 Ss MR. COLIN COOP 
Dudley, the maid, in Chinese dress The Emperor likes his little joke 
“Me gettee out quick” 


Sung by Mr. Huntley Wright 


Me goey stroll, come on to rain, 
Me thinkee go by low-down train, 
Climby in bus 
Seem too much fuss, 
Me hearey talk of two-penny drain, 
Me payee man two piecey brown, 
Then seey room go up and down, 
Up and down 


Ellis & Walery 


MR. AKERMAN MAY j MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT 
Sing Hi, the Imperial President of Ceremonies. Li as Guardsman of the Emperor’s Own, 
“To old Sing Hi I'll go on the sly” “ Me gettee out quick” 
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MRS. SIDDONS 
From the picture by Lawrence 


“The house of Kemble, represented on the 
stage to-day by that excellent actor, 
Mr. Henry Kemble, who is so amusing in 
The Man from Biankley’s, is one of the most 
interesting theatrical families in the annals of 
the English playhouse. One has only to 
think of Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John 
Philip Kemble, to recall the enormous influ- 
ence that the family exercised on stage 
history. Mrs. Siddons herself is more than a 
stage figure, for it may be said that Mrs. 
Siddons, immortalised in the canvases of 
Lawrence, Gainsborough, and Reynolds, is 
the brightest personality in the shadowy saga 
which stage history must always present. 
The Kembles have a well-ascertained 
pedigree going back 180 years to the person 
of Roger Kemble, who was born in Hereford 


THE DRAMATIC PEERAGE. 


The 


Historic House 


of 
KEMBLE 


the acting instinct to eight of his children. 
The boys were brought up Roman Catholics 
like their father, while the girls followed the 
religion of their mother, who was a Protestant. 

It is the misfortune of the player that he has 
nothing to show for his life’s work, and thus 
any attempt to tell the career of the Kembles 
on the stage would be a mere collection of 
dates and of forgotten plays, without a single 
impression as to their precise contribution to 
the art of life. Mrs. Siddons, however, lives 
by reason of a personality which fascinated 
her contemporaries and inspired the artists of 
her day. Who can forget Reynolds’s immortal 
picture of her as “ The Tragic Muse” or the 
portraits by Lawrence and Gainsborough in 
the National Gallery? Her sister, Anne, 
whose somewhat discreditable career troubled 
the divine Sarah, did not lack ability, for she 
wrote novels under the name of Hutton and 
left some verse which the bibliographers, if 
not the critics, prize. 

Mrs. Siddons’s son, Henry, married the 
daughter of Charles Murray, the actor and 
dramatist, who was the son of Sir John 
Murray of Broughton, the famous secretary 
to Prince Charlie. 


Roger Kemble = 
b. 1721; d, 1802 
actor 


Sarah Ward 
actress, daughter 
of his manayer 


John Philip Kemble Stephen Kemble 
actor (1757-1823) actor (1758-1822) 
m. Priscilla Brereton m. Miss Satchell 
actress (1756-1845) actress (1763-1841) 


jsld, AGI Bis 


MR. HENRY KEMBLE 
Portrait by Elliott and Fry 


beautiful woman, who abandoned the theatre 
to give readings. 

Mr. Henry Kemble, who is the grand- 
nephew of Mrs. Siddons, was born in 1848. 
He began his career in the civil service, which 
he abandoned for a stage career in 1867, 


making his first appearance in Dublin. After 
several years in the provinces, where he 
received an excellent training in all sorts of 
parts, he’ made his London dédu¢ at Drury 
Lane in 1874, appearing in Andrew Halliday’s 
Amy Robsart. His later career with Mr. 
Tree and other managers is well known to 
all playgoers. One of his best contributions 
to the players’ gallery was his crusty old duke 
in Lord and -Lady Algy, while his work 
as the preposterous Radical in Zhe Jan 
from Blankley’s is one of the most telling 


| ] | 
Charles Kemble Henry Kemble Sarah Kemble Frances Kemble Elizabeth Kemble Ann Kemble 


actor (1774-1836) 
m. Miss de Camp 
actress (1774-1838) 


actor 


(Mrs. Siddons) 

actress (1755- 

m. W. Siddons 
(actor) 


1831) 


actress 
(Mrs. Twiss) 


actress actress 


(Mrs. Whitlock) 


Henry Stephen Kemble 
actor (1789-1836) 


Charles Santley = Gertrude Kemble 


baritone d. 1882 


Michael Santley 
actor 


THE EXTRAORDINARY 


in 1721. It has been claimed on his behalf 
that he was descended from a Wilts family of 
old standing, and John Kemble, the Roman 
Catholic priest, who was executed at Hereford 
in 1768 for having said mass at Pembridge 
‘Castle, is supposed to have been the grand- 
uncle of Roger. Though the connecting links 
<annot be established, it is certain that Mrs. 
Siddons paid a visit to his grave whither 
pilgrimages used to be made. The hand of 
John Kemble is kept in the sacristy at the 
church of St. Francis Xavier at Hereford, and 
a piece of linen dipped in his blood is at 
Downside. Whether he was connected with 
the theatrical family or not, he had a certain 
sense of acting if itis true, as tradition had 
it, that he smoked a pipe on his way to his 
execution. 

Roger Kemble was originally a_ hair- 
dresser and began his theatrical career at 
Canterbury in 1752. A glance at the accom- 
panying table will show that he transmitted 


| 
John Mitchell 
Kemble 
historian (1807-57) 


| 
tn the army (1809-93) 
actress and author (Mrs. Sartoris) 
Henry Kemble 
actor (b. 1848) 
Now AT THE PRINCE 
or WALEs's 


How many romantic reminiscences are 
awakened by the very mention of Murray of 
Broughton’s name, linking one not only with 
the whole Jacobite movement, but also with 
Sir Walter Scott. Broughton himself—for 
lairds are still named by their estates—was a 
client of Scott’s father, and used to visit. him 
in the evening, arriving in a sedan chair and 
carefully muffled in a mantle. His grandson, 
William, who died in 1852, entered into the 
management of the Edinburgh Theatre, which 
in 1809 poor Henry Siddons had the lease 
of, thanks to the kind offices of Scott. William 
Murray’s other sister, Maria, married Joseph 
Leathley Cowell, the actor, author, and 
painter, who was the father of Mrs. Bate- 
man. But that opens up another most in- 
teresting family connection which will be 
discussed on a future occasion. 

Mrs. Siddons was represented on the 
stage of our own day by her  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, a_ singularly 
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| | J | 
Henry Kemble Fanny Kemble Adelaide (1814-79) Henry Siddons = Harriet Murray William Henry Murray 
singer and author actor (1774-1815) 


actress (1783-1844) actor (1790-1552) 


Henry Murray 
actor 


INHERITED GENIUS OF THE KEMBLES 


bits of character acting we have had for 
years. 

The ability of the Kembles began to 
manifest itself in many directions in the.third 
generation. Thus John Mitchell Kemble, 
the son of Charles, distinguished himself as a 
philologist and historian. The publication of 
his collection of documents belonging to the 
Anglo-Saxon period may be said to have 
laid the foundation of our present knowledge 
of the instituticns and customs of the English 
before the Norman Conquest. Indeed, it 
stood without a rival until Stubbs’s Cozstitu- 
tional History appeared forty years later. 
His sister, Fanny, is remembered by a delight- 
ful autobiography, and another sister, Ade- 
laide, who married Edward John Sartoris, 
made her mark in literature by A Week in a 
French Country House, which she published 
in book form in 1867. His daughter married 
Charles Santley, the well-known singer. 

J. M. B. 
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“The Money Spinner "—Played by Amateurs. 


MISS. GLADYS MACLACHAN CAPTAIN J. F. BAGOT, M.P. MRS. KENNETH MACLACHAN 
She is the daughter of Mrs. Kenneth Maclachan and Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot has been M.P. for She is the wife of Captain Maclachan, Governor of 
appeared as Millicent Boycott, and also in the little the Kendal division of Westmorland since 1892. Mafeking. She organised the performance of Mr. 
curtain-raiser written by Mr. A. N. Tayler. All these He played the part of Faubert. He served in South Pinero's play, The Money Spinner, at the Comedy on 
pictures were taken by Mr. Garet-Charles Africa as chief press censor behalf of the war funds 


MISS VIOLET BARKER AND MR. A. N. TAYLER CAPTAIN SELLAR AND MISS MACLACHAN 


As Margot and Baron Croodle in The Money Spinner As Harold and Millicent Boycott in The Money Spinner 
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THE EARL OF YARMOUTH 
Heir of the Marquis of Hertford 


Pune the last century and a half thirteen 
play-actresses have managed to scramble 


into the British peerage as follows — 
Duke of Bolton married Lavinia Fenton (d. 1760). 
Duke of Cambridge married Miss Farebrother (d. 1890). 
Duke of St. Albans married Harriett Mellon. The 
duke was descended from the actress, Nell Gwyn. 
Marquis of Ailesbury married Dolly Tester. 
Marquis ot Headfort married Rosie Boote. 
Earl of Clancarty married Belle Bilton. 
Earl of Craven married Louisa Brunton (d. 1860). 
Earl of Essex married Kitty Stephens (d. 1882). 
Earl of Harrington married Maria Foote (d. 1867). 
Ear] of Orkney married Connie Gilchrist. 
Earl of Peterborough married Anastasia Robinson. 
Baron Gardner married Julia Fortescue. 
Baron Thurlow married Mary Bolton (d. 1830). 


It is rather a new idea, however, albeit 
thoroughly consistent with the dramatic ten- 
dencies of the day, for peers to go on the 
stage. Yet at the present time we have one 
on the stage in the shape of Lord Rosslyn. 
A future marquis is making his living as an 
actor in America, while the Marquis of 
Anglesey wrote and acted in a musical play 
called Zhe Schoolboy at Anglesey Castle last 
week. 

“Mr. James Erskine,” as Lord Rosslyn 

_ elects to be called in the theatre, made his first 
professional appearance at the Court Theatre 
in Trelawny of the “Wells” in February, 
1898. His lordship, whose name is James 


PEERS 
WHO ARE 
PLAYERS, 


Francis Harry St. Clair-Erskine, was born in 
1869 and succeeded his father, the 4th earl, in 
1890. He inherits artistic instincts from his 
father, who wrote some excellent sonnets, and 
from his mother, who was the widow of 
Colonel Maynard. 

In the days of his youth he amused him- 
self with amateur theatricals. Asa boy he got 
a gold medal for elocution for a recitation of 
the “Friends, Romans, countrymen” speech 
from Julius Cesar. He made his first appear- 
ance at Chichester as “George D’Alroy ” in 
Caste during some amateur theatricals which 
Mrs. Willie James, a relative by marriage of 
his sister, Angela, was giving. He afterwards 
played in Zhe Ladies’ Battle for Lady Mar 
and Kellieat Alloa, and in 7he Highwayman 
at Warwick Castle. Then he resolved to earn 
his living on the stage, and appeared in Mr. 
Pinero’s little masterpiece in 1898. 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY 


Who has just written and conducted a musical 
comedy called ‘The Schoolboy” 


THE TATLER 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN 
Portrait by Ellis and Walery 


The Marquis of Anglesey (Henry Cyril 
Paget) succeeded his father, the 4th marquis, 
in 1898. He is just six-and-twenty. Under the 
name of “San Toy” he appeared at the 
Central Theatre, Dresden, on November 13, 
1899, in a curious entertainment in which he 
produced kaleidoscope pictures life-size. In 
The School Boy, his musical comedy in three 
acts, which was produced at Anglesey Castle 
on July 16, he played the part of Guy Dudley. 
The Pagets are mainly a military family. 
One of them raised “ Paget’s Horse.” 

George Francis Alexander Seymour, Earl 
of Yarmouth, is the eldest son of the 6th 
Marquis of Hertford and was born in 1871. 
He began his career in the militia battalion of 
the Black Watch. The Seymours like the 
Pagets have favoured the army, but though 
Lord Yarmouth was for a time in the militia 
battalion of the Black Watch he had other 
tastes, and in 1895, when he was the guest of 
Lord Gormanston, Governor of Tasmania, he 
made a great sensation by appearing as a 
skirt dancer. Lord Yarmouth, who is now 
in America, is also a bit of a journalist ; he re- 
cently contributed some articles to the Sunday 
edition of the Wew York World on the art 
of being a lady. 


A SCENE FROM LORD ANGLESEY’S MUSICAL 
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Miss Loie Fuller at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


\/ AS 3 eee ( if 
} } — 


— 
Miss Loie Fuller returned to town with the Japanese actors, Otojiro Kawakami and Sada Yacco, and has been filling up their excellent bill at the Shaftesbury 
(Theatre with her picturesque serpentine dances, She gave a garden party at her house, the Grange, Hampstead Heath, on Sunday week. This 
impression of her is the work of her countryman, Mr, Ernest Haskell 
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THE ARTILLERY MULE. Drawn by Carton Moore Park. 


The strong dislike to mules in this country —though not shared by the military authorities—is probably due to the uncertain temper of the animal. It was long before the 
trick that the ammunition mules played our troops at Nicholson’s Nek on October 29, 1899, that Colonel Carleton set out on a night expedition. Suddenly 
three or four rifle shots from the Boers scared the mules of the roth Mountain Battery (from India), some of which were raw animals, : 
and they stampeded madly through the infantry, with disastrous results 
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NO. 3.—THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 


(aes: Square, which covers six acres 
and was the first square to be lighted 

with gas, has become quite the most aristocratic 
square in London. It was begun in 1695 and 
named after Sir Richard Grosvenor, 4th 
baronet, who acted as grand cupbearer at 
the coronation of George II. and had the cup 
as his fee. His nephew was created Ist Earl 
Grosvenor, and the great-grandson of the 
latter was created Duke of Westminster. 

Among famous people who haye lived in 
the square was the Duchess of Kendal, the 
“friend” of George I., and Sir 
John Soane. So well known, 
indeed, are the people in the 
square to-day that one must 
spread them over two weeks. 

1.—Sir Howard Vincent.— 
He is the colonel commandant 
of the Queen’s Westminster 
Volunteers and is one of the 
A.D.C.’s to the King. He is 
M.P. for the Central Division 
of Sheffield, his brother, Sir 
Edgar, being M.P. for Exeter. 
Sir Howard began his career 
in the Welsh Fusiliers. He is 
a member of the Inner Temple 
and of the Paris Faculty of 
Law. His half-brother is the 
Rey. Sir William Vincent, 12th 
baronet. He has only one 
daughter living. He uses the 
punning motto, Vencent gui se 
Vincent. 

2.—Mr. Samuel Hope Morley is a mem- 
ber of the famous firm of warehousemen and 
the eldest brother of Mr. Arnold Morley. He 
is a director of the Bank of England. 

3.—The Duke of Portland, Master of the 
Horse. He succeeded his kinsman, the ec- 
centric Duke. He was married (by Charles 
Kingsley) to the beautiful Miss Dallas-Yorke 
and has one son, the Marquis of Titchfield, 
born 1893, and two daughters, the late Queen 
having stood sponsor in person to the elder. 

4.—Earl Fitzwilliam.—He was born on 
October 12, 1815, and has lived to see his 
great-grandchildren, 


| 
John, 3rd Baron Nairne 
de jure: twice attainted 


Colonel Nairne 
4th Baron, da jure 


William, 5th Baron 
mar. Caroline Oliphant, 
who wrote “ The Land o' the 
Leal” and many other songs 


| 
William, 6th Baron 
died unmarried, 1837, 


4th Marquis of Lansdowne = 
and 5th Earl of Kerry 


WHO’S WHO 
in 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


6.—The Earl of Home.—He represents 
the old Scots family of Home, the first of 
whom to be raised to the peerage was Sir 
Alexander, who -was ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to England in 1459. Lord Home’s 
only son, who lives with him, Lord Dunglass, 
is eight-and-twenty. 

7.—Lord Farguhar.—Master of the 
King’s Household. He comes of a Scots 
family that has done exceedingly well for 
itself considering that they had small 
beginnings. Two of them are baronets, while 
Lord Farquhar was raised to the peerage in 
1898. He was a banker and married the 
widow of Sir Edward Scott, the banker. He 
is a great friend of the Duke of Fife and was 
the best man at his marriage. His stepson, 
Sir Claude Scott, who married Lady Sophie 
Cadogan, also lives at No. 7. 

8—-Lord Amherst of Hackney was a 
member of Parliament: for twelve years and 
was raised to the peerage in 1892 with special 
limitation, in default of male heirs, to his eldest 
daughter, who is married to Lord William 
Cecil of the Exeter family. The Amhersts 
are a very old family and appear in the Pipe 
Roll of 1230. Another of his daughters is 
married to one of the Salisbury Cecils. 

9.— Sir Arthur Hayter.—He is M.P. for 
Walsall and has sat in Parliament for seventeen 
years. 

10.—Lady Wilson.—She is the widow of 
the Victorian squatter, Sir Samuel Wilson. 
Her eldest son, Captain Gordon Chesney 


Lord William Murray 
fourth son of the 1st Marquis of Atholl 
end Baron Nairne; attainted 1715 
| 


Robert Nairne 
killed at Culloden 


William Mercer 
of Aldie, Perth 
| 
Jane Murray = 
married 1787 
died 1789 


| 
Margaret — 
7th Baroness Nairne | 


| 
Emily is 
8th Baroness Nairne 


Jane 


Present Marquis oF LANSDOWNE 


gth Baron Nairne 


THE INTERESTING DESCENT OF THE OCCUPANT OF NO. 22 
Showing the Scots, Irish, and French blood which runs in the veins of the Marquis of 


Lansdowne, our Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Wilson, is in the Life Guards. He was shut 
up in Mafeking with his wife, Lady Sarah, the 
sister of the late Lord Randolph Churchill. 

11.—Mr. Ludwig Neumann. 

12.—Lady Wynford.—She is the widow of 
the 3rd baron. She was a Baillie of Doch- 
four, Her nephew, now the laird of Dochfour, 
is married to Lord Burton’s only daughter. 

13.—Baron Eckhardstein is councillor 
of the German Embassy. He is married to 
Sir John Blundell Maple’s only daughter. 

14, Mr. G. D. Faber, MP. for York City, 
was formerly Registrar of the Privy Council. 
He inherited Covent Garden Opera House 
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Viscount Keith 
(son of rst Lord Elphinstone) 
created 1797 


Comte de Flahault-de- 
la-Billardie 


Georgiana 
mar, Marquis de la Valette 
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NO. 39.—THE EARL OF DURHAM 


from the mortgagee and sold it to the present 


syndicate. He is married to one of the beau- 
tiful Grahams of Netherby. One of Mrs. 
Faber’s sisters is Duchess of Montrose, another 
is Countess of Verulam. He is a nephew of 
Lord Grimthorpe. 

15.—Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Vivian was in 
the Scots Guards. 

16.—Hon. Henry Denison is an uncle of 
the Earl of Londesborough. He was formerly 
in the artillery. 

17.—Lady Margaret Charteris is the 
daughter of the 2nd and ,last 
Earl of Glengall and the widow 
of the Hon. Richard Charteris, 
brother of Lord Wemyss. She 
has two sons. One of her 
daughters is married to Colonel 
Inigo Jones of the Scots 
Guards. 

18.—Mrs. Benyon is the 
widow of Mr. Richard Benyon 
of Englefield. She has three 
daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of Sir John Shelley. 

20.—Italian Embassy. 

21.—Hon. Lady Trollope 
-is widow of General the Hon. 
Sir Charles Trollope. Her fa- 
ther was son of Major-General 
Murray (of the Elibank family). 
Her stepson, Major F. C. Trol- 
lope, and Mr. T. E. Trollope 
live in this house. 

22.—Marquise de la 
Valette.—She is the daughter of Baroness 
Nairne (who married a Frenchman) and the 
aunt of Lord Lansdowne, who holds the barony 
of Nairne. Her husband, the Marquis de la 
Valette, died in 1881. Her mother, who died 
in 1867, figures frequently as an admirable 
hostess in Tom Moore’s diary. Beckford, the 
millionaire, who wrote Vathes, once lived here. 

23.—Mrs. Samuel Lewis, the widow of 
the moneylender, who left the bulk of his 
enormous fortune to charities, lives here. It 
was in this house that the 12th Earl of Derby 
married the beautiful Miss Elizabeth Farren, 
the actress, in 1797. 
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“Such Stuff as Dreams are made of.’ 
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“THOU FOOL, THIS NIGHT THY SOUL SHALL BE REQUIRED OF THEE” 


A water-colour drawing by Miss E. Fortescue-Brickdale exhibited at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
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The Attempt to Save the Magnificent Monument 


Of a famous Man of Devon. 


IT IS IN IMMINENT DANGER OF FALLING AND 
CARRYING WITH IT A LARGE PORTION 
OF THE NORTH WALL AND ROOF 
OF THE CHURCH. 


APO, SST. erence: 


Scott, Exeter | 


The monument is to Sir Simon Leach. It stands in the north aisle of the church of 
Cadeleigh, which is on the top of a wind-swept hill about two miles from Bickleigh 
station on the Exe Valley line between Exeter and Tiverton. One remarkable fact 
concerning the monument is that Murray and Black do not mention it, Even the 
elaborate folios in the British Ifuseum on the monumental sculptures of the kingdom do 
not include it. The county historians have passed it by, and the money specially left for its preservation has long ago been alienated from its purpose and disappeared 
altogether. The tomb was discovered in its tottering condition by the Homeland Association, which has already been the means of saving various old buildings throughout the 
country. A careful examination was made, and inquiries in the village soon brought to light the fact that the monument was shortly to be taken down and removed. The 
people of Tiverton have been apprised of the danger, and they have now formed a responsible local committee to help to collect the money required to preserve and not to 
vestore the monument. The amount necessary is about £80, of which nearly £30 has been collected. Subscriptions will be received by Miss Lucy Chichester, Calverleigh 
Court, Tiverton, or by Mr. Prescott Row, secretary of the Homeland Association, at 24, Bride Lane, Fleet Street. Sir Simon Leach was a famous man in Devon in the early 
seventeenth century and for one year was sheriff of the county. He had risen from the ranks, for his father was a blacksmith of Crediton who became surprisingly rich without 
apparent cause. Rough rumour has hinted that this was not unconnected with some bars of metal wrought by the worthy blacksmith. These came from a Spanish vessel 
wrecked in the Armada, and having been purchased as old iron turned out on closer examination to be precious metal. The beautifully carved figures on the monument, shown 
larger in the top corners of this page, are of Sir Simon's eldest son and daughter. The small photographs in the lower corners emphasise in a remarkable manner the perilous 
lean of the pillars supporting the massive canopy. 
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bd Goer night, Celia,” said Mis. Cornwallis. 
“Good night,” I returned gaily, and 

then I cried “home” and waved my hand, 
and as I walked to my Great-aunt Mary’s 
front-door steps the carriage containing my 
chaperon at the Blantyres’ ball bore her away. 

It was, therefore, quite clearly my fault 
that what happened afterwards did happen. 
Mother is quite right when she says it is 
highly reprehensible for a chaperon to leave 
her charge before she has seen the front door 
of her abode, be it temporary or otherwise, 
close upon her, but when a capable-looking 
young woman issues the order “home” and 
waves her hand, what is a coachman to do 
but obey, and what can a weary chaperon do 
but acquiesce ? 

I was not tired at all. The ball had been 
a delicious one, and I had enjoyed it the more 
since I had come up to London from my dear 
but dull little country home on purpose. for it. 
As I mounted the steps on that rapturously 
lovely night when darkness was just changing 
into dawn I remember I thought what an 
ideal hour it was for a stupendous adventure. 
I was so young that the remarkable beauty of 
three o’clock a.m. on a July morning was a 
surprise to me, and as I realised the fresh- 
ness of what seemed to be a newly-created 
world palpitating with opportunities and pos- 
sibilities, charged with exhilaration, all purity 
and spent emotion, I felt sorry that I was 
only going to take up my life where I left it 
to go to the Blantyres. The very gaslights 
that had illuminated my departure were 
blinking for me inside those closely-veiled 
windows, and to my bedroom I should have 
to repair, there to waste the pretty morning 
hours in slumber until the day should be 
sufficiently well aired to receive company. 
reflections coursed through my 
mind what time I felt in my pocket tenta- 
tively for the latch key with which Great-aunt 
Mary had entrusted me in order that neither 
of her pampered menials should have to sit 
up. They were interrupted by a thorough 
search, and then I became aware that the 
adventure I had desired was nearer than I 
expected. I had no latch key! Either I had 
forgotten it altogether or I had lost it. Pro- 
bably I had lost it ; it is so easy to lose heavy 
objects out of the inefficient pocket of a flimsy 
ball dress. I waited not to settle the point, 
however, in my now bemused mind, but 
thoroughly devoted to the conventionalities 
as I was set all my purpose to work upon the 
task of getting into the house by inaugurating 
a long, heavy, and determined fusillade upon 
the door knocker and bell. Just at that 
moment it seemed simply awful to be shut 
out of the very house I had been romantically 
despising a few seconds before. 


These 


A COMPLETE 


* No one came. Have you ever known 
the despair of waiting at a closed front 
door for the person who will not open-it, 
though you bang and bang at it and ring 
until you are ashamed of the noise that 
both outside and Such 
despair was mine. But a species of icy calm 


resounds inside ? 
succeeded my frenzy when it became obvious 
to me that Great-aunt Mary, who was deaf on 
one side, and always slept on her good ear in 
case she should be tempted to fancy she heard 
burglars, would naturally remain unconscious 
of the no’se, and that the servants, sleeping as 
they did further away from the front door than 
she, and probably in the very heaviest of the 
very heavy slumbers in which domestics in- 
dulge, would never let me in. Mother was 
not there but away down in Wales at home. 
She would have heard me, I believe. 
Suddenly weary I sat down upon the top- 
most step of all, and pulling my pretty frock 
and silken cloak around me prepared to wait. 
A period of oblivion followed, and then I 
aroused to an irritable sense of wonder as to 
how I should account for my conduct to a 
policeman should one arrive upon the scene. 
It would be so exceedingly a bore to have to 
recount the story of'‘my adventures to him. 
Even as I came to this conclusion I heard 
someone in the street walking rather quickly 
in the direction of Great-aunt Mary’s house, 
so I buried my face still more deeply in my 
arms and kept perfectly still in the hope that 
I should not be observed. But the person I 
was aware had seen me when he suddenly 
ceased to walk, and then I heard him climbing 
up the steps, and next he stooped and spoke. 
“Can I be of any assistance? I am 
afraid you are ill,” he said. This was no 
policeman with his “ Now, miss, you move on,” 
and it was far too early for the milkman. 
The voice, too, was an interesting one, so I 
looked up and saw that the owner of it was 
a young man in evening dress, whose face 
brightened as a smile overspread my own. 
Really the position was somewhat ridiculous. 
“Tam sure you can be of no assistance,” 
I answered, “and I am not in the least ill. 
It is a lovely morning, is it not ? 
joying it, as I fancy you are yourself, in not 
quite an ordinary way, but still a pleasant.” 
This foolishness I rattled out haphazard. 
The young man took up my cue. 
“My habiliments,” he remarked, “ certainly 


I am en- 


betoken revelry as do yours. But they are 
relics merely—as I venture to assume yours 
are—of past delights and not of present ones. 
I left a ballroom half-an-hour ago, and am 
on my way to see a sick friend. While 
you—— P” 

* Also left a ballroom half-an-hour ago, 
and cannot for the life of me get into Great- 
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HOUR. AND A HALEF’S ENGAGEMENT. 


aunt Mary’s house. I’ve lost the latch key 
and no one will answer the bell,” I explained. 

“My name,” announced the stranger, “is 
Harry Desmond, and my strong right arm is 
very much at your service. I will tackle the 
bell and eke the knocker, and with you await 
results.” 

“You may tackle both and break all three, 
your strong right arm, the bell and eke the 
knocker, but until the milkman comes I feel 
convinced I shall sit here,” I flippantly replied, 
contradictorily rising to my feet as I spoke. 
Harry Desmond regarded me with a stern pair 
of eyes. 

“You are wrong,” he retorted in a master- 
ful manner. “Stay here you shall not. I 
will go away and fetch a hansom, in which 
you shall go to the place whence you came, 
meaning the house you danced in last night. 
Or stay—did you return alone ?” 

“No,” I answered with dignity. “Mrs. 
Cornwallis brought me home in her carriage.” 

Then choose between Mrs. Cornwallis and 
the house in which you danced, unless—yes, 
there is another alternative—a hospital. To 
which of these three will you repair?” 

“A hospital?” I gasped. 

“Precisely. I can easily sprain your ankle 
or administer such a blow that, without being 
in the smallest sense hurt, you will appear a 
worthy patient. Yet a malingerer is not a 
laudable personage, and talking of patients 
reminds me that there is a fourth escape: pos- 
sible for you. Would you care to do a-very 
needy man a service that shall harm yourself 
not in the slightest ? Would 
you care to do a service for one who would be 
eternally grateful to you for the condescen- 
sion?” 


He swears it. 


“T am willing to do anyone a service,” I 
answered boldly. 

Are you married ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Then you can, if you will, be engaged to 
marry me for the next hour and a half. It is 
now. four. You and I will take a twenty 
minutes’ drive in one another’s company, 
next we will pay a visit to a sick old man, 
then I will drive back with you here in the 
cab, and releasing you from our engagement 
will hand you over to your rendezvous with 
the milkman.” 

“Am I dreaming?” I asked fatuously. 
“Ts this front door really Great-aunt Mary’s ? 
Do I stand upon it listening to a proposal 
from one who to all appearances is a kind 
and honest gentleman, a proposal that shall 
make me an engaged girl for the next hour 
anda half? This is really an adventure, is 
it not ?” 

“Are you anxious for adventures ?” he 
asked with a smile, and as I nodded with 
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half impudence and half apprehension he 
held out his hands and added, “This one 
shall cost you no.hing except a memory of 
my gratitude, I promise.” 

If the front door had been opened then 
1 should have been so vexed, for though I 
felt | was behaving in the most mad manner 
possible I looked forward to my escapade with 
intense excitement. At my companion’s side, 
my right arm linked lightly in his, 1 walked 
agay from Great-aunt Mary’s doorstep quite 
briskly down the road. Soon we met a 
hansom, and into it we got. 

With senses sharpened to the acute, for 
the first time in all my life I realised then 
that I was living, helped to the comprehension, 
I suppose, by the difference of my surround- 
ings from their usual commonplaceness. I to 
whom London was -a familiar city became 
acquainted with it afresh as if it were a quite 
new friend, and whereas before I had thought 
it staid and sombre I now became aware that it 
was deeply interesting, and might be even 
thrillingly wonderful, old as it was and 
universally respected. 

We passed the Broad Walk of Kensington 
Gardens, and looking through the shut gates 
into the dim recesses of the trees I beheld 
those grassy glades lonely for the very first 
time, set out like some French picture I had 
seen of fairyland in earliest dawn. Then I 
saw a curiously dressed untidy man picking 
the gutters with a long stick perhaps for 
treasure trove; presently a cab full of rol- 
licking men and women driving home behind 
closed panes as if the morning air were too 
chill for their heated faces, and then another 
sight, I loathed it, and instinctively I glanced 
quickly at my companion hoping he had not 
seen it too. 

Harry Desmond was talking and he was 
looking at me, and I believe had been thus 
gazing for some time so rapt was his regard. 
I felt relieved and began to listen to him. 

“Your trust in me is exquisite,” he said, 
“the most beautiful thing I have ever known. 
I shall never forget it; I hope not to its 
minutest detail. Every day I shall go over 
all our intercourse in my mind from the 
moment on the doorstep, to the moment on 
the doorstep again, that moment which it 
tortures me to know is to come so soon; and 
what I shall recollect will be all precious, 
unlike some other memories of mine which I 
cannot forget. But tell me, shall I remember 
this do you think, or will the curiosities of life 
reveal to me the anomaly that what one most 
longs to remember one forgets, and what one 
would forget sticks like glue? Perhaps 
though the superlatives are never dimmed. 
Surely such trust as yours must be a radiant 
thing for everlasting.” 

“Should not one trust one’s lover?” I 
whispered to him coquettishly, wanting to 
dissipate his serious mood, whereat he sighed 
as I thought sadly, which was an uncommon 
side of his nature for me to make acquaintance 
with, so gay and masterful had he been before. 
Then he loosened my hand which he had 
caught in one of his and began to speak more 
callously. 

“The hotel to which we are driving,” he 
remarked, “is the one in which my friend lies 
ill. Heis an old man without a relative in 
the world. He has tried and I have tried to 
find some kith and kin for him, but we can’t. 
So he has long intended to make me his heir. 
But a curious whim has seized him at the 
last. He is determined that I shall marry, 
and I promised him once in a reckless mo- 
ment that I would introduce him to the lady 


who was to be my wife. He even went so far 
as to make my engagement a condition of his 
execution of a will in my favour, and declared 
only this evening that he would not sign it 
until he had seen you. I received an urgent 
message to that effect with the news that he 
was suddenly seized with violent illness while 
I was at the ball I mentioned, and so [ left.” 

“Until he has seen me?” I gasped 
astonished, 

“ Well, your equivalent,” was Harry Des- 
mond’s answer. “I am not engaged any 
more than you are—but perhaps you are 
engaged ?” 

“T am not.” 

“You make me sad to hear that, and yet 
happy too. As for myself until to-night I 
have never seen: the woman I want to 
marry.” 

“Was she at the ball ?” 

“No; not at the ball. So you see the 
position was difficult, until you, in your hardi- 
hood and splendid generosity consented to 
my choice.” 

“ For just an hour and a half,” I reminded 
him. 

“Don’t ask me to remember that. I can’t 
forget,” he answered, and then he sighed 
again. 

We were nearer the hotel than I thought, 
when suddenly he asked me my name. 

“Tt would be unpleasant not to know 
how to introduce you to my friend,” he ex- 
plained. 

I told him it was Celia Gaspard Sarah 
Drummond ; Celia after my mother, Gaspard 
after a brother of hers, long dead, and Sarah 
after my mother’s mother. “A curious trio,” 
I added, noticing how amazed he looked ; and 
then I added apologetically, “I am always 
called just Celia ; that is a pretty name, don’t 
you think ?” 

“ All three names are perfect in my ears,” 
he answered, too gravely for so gallant an 
admission, but with such sincerity that I 
believed without a questioning demur they 
were to him at that moment the sweetest he 
had ever heard. And still I believe they 
were, though now I know what I did not 
then. 

The night porter told “Sir Henry” that 
we were expected, and upstairs accordingly we 
were taken in the lift to the sick man’s suite of 
apartments. 

“Don’t -be surprised at anything, dear 
child, that happens ; not at anything, mind,” 
whispered my new acquaintance. “I have not 
time to explain. But since you and I met, 
indeed since within the last few minutes, I 
fancy the tide of my friend’s luck has turned, 
and you are to be, I verily believe, to him 
what you have been to me, a perfect godsend.” 
This Harry Desmond said bending over me 
as I walked beside him down the corridor to 
the room where I was to meet—my mother ! 

Really I thought my mother lay there in 
the big bed, supported on a nurse’s shoulder, 
her brow bound with a linen cloth, her suffer- 
ing features pinched and white, her beautiful 
eyes steadfastly regarding me from beneath 
her delicately pencilled brows. © Guiltily I 
started, feeling assured after the first shock 
that this was my conscience growing active at 
last, pricking me for my share in a fraudulent 
undertaking. and reminding me that even now 
there was time to repent and to amend. 

Harry Desmond must have divined my 
thoughts. He raised my right hand in both 
his to his heart as he whispered to me. 

“The old plan is abandoned. In any case 
I believe I should not have carried it through, 
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feasible as it was, and as it seemed to me 
excusable, even, indeed, right. But there is a 
new one and it is perfect. It is your own. 
Wait a moment and see.” 

With fresh courage—it was so sweet and 
so easy to trust Harry Desmond—I let him 
lead me to the bedside. The sick man put 
out his right hand immediately as if he had 
been waiting for me, and I took it and held it. 
t was fragile and cold. I was glad my own 
were warm and could shield it for a moment. 
Meanwhile the nurse at a signal from the 
patient left us three together, and Harry Des- 
mond took up the theme of the story. 1 
believe I was more astonished than the sick 
man was. It needs so much to amaze those 
who are on the threshold of death. 

“Old friend,” he said, “you and I have 
tried hard to find relatives of yours who 
should benefit by your generous affection 
under your will. Does this young lady, whose 
name is Celia Gaspard Sarah Drummond, 
remind you of times past. Do you recognise 
erst 

The sick man spoke. 

“She is like my sister Celia,” he said, 
“and my name is Gaspard. Our mother’s 
name was Sarah. But Drummond—ah, yes 
—there was a Drummond | remember, a 
curate who had just come to my father when 
I ran away from home to Queensland.” 

“Ts your father a clergyman, Miss Drum- 
mond?” asked Harry Desmond. I answered 
he was. He died when I was a baby, I ex- 
plained, and my mother had brought me up 
in the very quiet little Welsh village where 
we still lived. 

“Bring your mother,” sighed my poor 
uncle, and his eyelids closed as if he were 
happy though so tired, and Harry Desmond 
and I stole from the room. 

I was back again, as Harry Desmond had 
promised I should be, for my rendezvous with 
the milkman, and appeared at Great-aunt 
Mary’s breakfast table with a wonderful tale 
to tell, which was not, however, in every 
detail. the one I have told here. That I 
reserved for my mother, for Great-aunt Mary 
seemed to take it for granted that Harry 
Desmond and I had met at the Blantyres’ 
ball and that he had discovered my relation- 
ship to Uncle Gaspard there. After breakfast 
Harry called, and perhaps unconsciously 
strengthened the impression, and that is how 
it was left in Great-aunt Mary’s mind. 

She is dead now, the dear old lady, and 
so is Uncle Gaspard, and I have no right 
to sign myself Celia Gaspard Sarah Drum- 
mond because my name and Harry’s are the 
same. Harry seemed to think that because 
mother and | became rich, and he was rather 
poor, he had better hold aloof from us. A 
foolish old-fashioned notion I call it, and 
unworthy of so modern a young man as Harry 
proved himself to be when he asked me to be 
engaged to him for an hour and a half just 
that he might ease a poor old man’s dying 
moments and incidentally prove his title to 
that old man’s property. 

What a mad freak ours was. Mother, of 
course, was horrified when she heard of it,- 
though she saw herself that if I hadn’t 
happened to be in such a frivolous mood she 
and her brother would never have met again. 
She was positively pleased and relieved when 
one day my shy Harry asked me a'l over 
again to be engaged to him, and this t me for 
longer than an houranda half, and | said yes, 
because she declared our marriage would 
put everything right, which indeed it has, 
especially for Harry and me. 
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CURRENT GAMES, SPORTS. AND 
PASTIMES. 


Vv. F. S. CRAWFORD 


ROBERT ABEL 


EDWARD WAINWRIGHT 


Three well-known players who meant to have distinguished themselves at Lockwood’s benefit 


Cince the retirement of Mr. Stoddart, Albert 
; Trott has been the “feature” of the 
Middlesex team. His batting this year has 
‘been of a kind to make the angels weep, but 
his bowling and fielding are still good enough 
for any eleven in the world. Like George 
Lohmann he possesses those in- 
‘definable electrical qualities which 
lend character to the otherwise 
somewhat colourless Middlesex 
team. With all its merits Mid- 
‘dlesex would be an unattractive 
eleven if Trott and P. F. Warner 
were subtracted from it. “ Alberto ” 
loves cricket for its own sake, and 
after the regular season is over he 
keeps the game going at Lord’s 
by getting up one-day matches 
between elevens composed of the 
various officials and _ servants 
engaged at the ground. 


[2 the neighbourhood of Leeds, 

I believe, no bazaar is con- 
sidered complete without a speech 
from F, S. Jackson. In this par- 
ticular line Mr. Jackson is quite 
undefeated, but none of his 
‘speeches have ever attracted the 
same amount of notice as some 
remarks made by Mr. Arthur 
Appleby the other day in opening 
a bazaar in aid of the village 
cricket club at Whalley. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Appleby cricket of recent 
years has become more of a display 
and a tournament for people to 
watch rather than a game in which 
they took part. Mr. Appleby con- 
siders that the modern mania for 
judgment by results, by competi- 
tive examination, so to speak, was 
slowly robbing cricket of much of 
its original pleasure and simplicity. 


M r. Appleby’s remarks apply with particular 

force to Lancashire, where, owing to 
the abundance of leagues, practically every 
cricket match played is connected with some 
competition or championship, but he probably 
intended what he said to have a wider signifi- 


ALBERT TROTT 


The most popular player in. the Middlesex eleven 
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cance and to include up-to-date cricket 
generally. When Mr. Appleby played cricket 
county matches were few and far between, 
gates were small, and every amateur :paid his 
own travelling expenses. Itis therefore natural 
that he should regard with a certain amount 
: of horror the development of 
modern cricket into a huge busi- 
ness concern, but his remarks 
.certainly give food for reflection. 


AS far as the county champion- 

ship is concerned it is 1.0 
use trying to put the clock back ; 
for good or evil it is now an 
established fact. Probably the 
good greatly preponderates over the 
evil. It isn’t merely that the 
spectators have become more en- 
thusiastic, but the players them- 
selves are much keener than ever 
they were in the days when county 
“matches were a disjointed series of 
games. Both Lord Hawke and 
Mr. Jessop have stated that, as far 
as the players are concerned at 
‘any rate, there is much more 
interest taken in a county matca 
than in any game against the 
Australians, with the exception, of 
course, of the test matches, This 
enthusiasm for domestic cricket 
seems to me a thoroughly healthy 
sign. But the danger to which 
Mr. Appleby most probably alluded 
lies in the tendency of modern 
county cricket to slowly squeeze 
out the amateur. As long as the 
two years’ residential qualification 
obtains county cricket is luckily in 
no danger of reaching the level of 
League football, where Everton’s 
team one year might be Aston 
Villa’s the next. 
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W. G. GRACE 


Playing the unfamiliar part of a spectator 


gree county championship has now grown to 

such unwieldy dimensions that a mem- 
ber of any county team which has such a 
full programme as Yorkshire, 
Surrey, or Lancashire is playing 
cricket practically without a 
break from the middle of May 
till early in September. Cricket 
under those conditions certainly 
ceases to be a pastime, and the 
number of amateurs who can 
afford to devote every day of the 
week for four long months to 
what is supposed to be a mere 
recreation must be exceedingly 
small. A simple cure for the 
evil would appear to be for the 
first-class counties to limit their 
programme to eight matches, but 
this is obviously impossible in 
cases where three-fourths of the 
team are professionals and ex- 
penses are heavy, not to speak 
of the dangers of keeping a large 
body of professional cricketers in 
idleness for weeks at a time in 
the summer. 


Alte Marlborough and Rugby match excites 
but languid interest outside the im- 
mediate school circle. From a purely cricket 
point of view Rugby v. Marlborough ought to 
be quite as much an “event” as Harrow v. 
Eton, but the London public at any rate do 
not seem to have grasped this fact. Man for 
man, indeed, I am inclined to think that 
Rugby and Marlborough have turned out 
better cricketers in the last fifteen years than 
Harrow and Eton. E. R. Wilson, P. F. 
Warner, S. A. P. Kitcat, E. W. Dillon, the 
two Druces and A. J. L. Hill are quite 
as good a lot of cricketers as any two 
schools in England have produced in the 
same period. Fashion, however, has decreed 
that the only school match worth visiting is 
Harrow vy. Eton, so I suppose Rugby and 
Marlborough boys will have to be content to 
go on playing before spectators that only 
come to see the cricket and not to picnic. 


E J. Mann, the Marlborough captain, has 

* been at the school since 1897 and in 
the eleven for three years. He goes into 
residence at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
the autumn. He is, by the way, no relation 


to the Harrow captain. A. J. Graham is a 
capital all-round athlete. He was one of the 
school representatives when the Marlborough 
pair won the public school racquets this year. 
His brother is a very well-known golfer. 
give here a picture of a team of Dutch 
cricketers who have arrived in this country 
on a very peaceful mission. Their programme 
is unambitious, and they frankly admit that 
their object is more to get a lesson in cricket 
than to carry back to Holland any scalps. 
Mr. C. W. Alcock, who has arranged the tour, 
tells me that as a team they are hardly up to 
the form of the minor counties, though one or 
two of the players are almost good enough 
for first-class cricket. The last English foot- 
ball team that went to Holland met with a 
most hearty weicome, and there is no doubt 
that the same reception will be extended on 
English soil to the Dutch cricketers. 


D L. A. Jephson is one of those players 

* whose value to his side cannot in the 
least be appraised by his average. On the 
whole he has not been batting so well this 
season as last, but against Sussex and Middle- 
sex he came out of his shell, scoring 95 
and 92 at Brighton and at Lord’s. Against 
Middlesex he was batting so well that 
there seemed no reason why his 92 
should not have been increased to 192, but 


THE TEAM OF DUTCH CRICKETERS 


Who are now taking a short tour in England 


like a good sportsman he preferred the chances 
of victory to his side to his individual glory, 
and declared with his own score at 92. 
While some cricketers, notably F. S. Jackson, 
almost reach their zenith while still at the 
university, Mr. Jephson’s career since he 
came down from Cambridge in 1892 has been 
one of steady improvement. Surrey, by the 
way, if E. M. Dowson keeps in form, will be 
more amateur than it has been for years. 
Speaking from memory I should say it must 
be a long time since the Surrey Eleven has 
regularly included four amateurs in its ranks, 
as will be the case if Jephson, Dowson, 
Leveson-Gower, and Crawford continue to 


play. 


ockwood’s excruciating luck in the matter 

of weather has drawn attention to the 
absurdity of the present method of granting 
benefits. If the services of a professional 
cricketer to his club deserve a recognition it 
is unreasonable that this recognition should 
depend on the caprices of the weather. In 
the North of England it is not unusual for a 
cricketer to insure himself by selling his benefit 
for a sum generally about fifty per cent. less 
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than it might be supposed to realise if the 
weather were favourable. Whether Lockwood 
d.d this or not I don’t know, but in any case 
such speculative proceedings are unsatis- 
factory, The Yorkshire committee have long 
had the matter of benefits under consideration. 
and I understand that the plan favoured by 
the majority of the committee is to pay a 
professional a fixed sum as his _ benefit 
instead of handing over to him the proceeds 
of a certain. match, 


(Care Trevor, in The Lighter Side of 

Cricket, discusses the whole question 
of the remuneration of professional cricketers 
in a chapter entitled “ Cricket as a Profession.” 
He remarks on the subject of benefits that, 
apart from considerations attendant upon bad 
weather or the collapse of one of the opposing 
sides, the proceeds arising from the particular 
matches vary largely in accordance with the 
locality in which those matches are played. 
“In the North of England,” he remarks, “twe 
thousand pounds or thereabouts have ere now 
been the portion of the benefit taken. In 
London a thousand pounds may be regarded 
as a rough average of the net proceeds of a 
benefit match so far as the professional to 
whom it is accorded is concerned, whilst in 
less favoured parts of the land that sum is 
reduced to a figure which is often very much 
nearer a hundred pounds than a 
thousand.” 


t is certain that some altera- 
tion is required, and if the 
case of Lockwood precipitates 
the. organisation of benefit 
matches it will be a boon to 
professionals. In Kent, I believe, 
the average receipts of the 
match assigned for so very 
many years past is the basis 
on which the executive work. 
But even this must be unsatis- 
factory, as I notice that the 
committee have just given per- 
mission for a collection to be 
made during the ensuing Canter- 
bury week on behalf of the 
benefit of Martin. There ought 
to be no necessity for these 
collections. One has every con- 
fidence in believing that the 
Surrey committee will see that 
Lockwood does not suffer. 


E. J. MANN AND A. J. GRAHAM 


Two of the Marlborough eleven which played 
against Rugby at Lord's 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


e have been favoured this season with a 

visit from the amateur golf champions 

of America, Miss Frances Griscom and Mr. 

Walter J. Travis. The American lady cham- 

pion has been seen on many links, and 

although she plays -well it would appear, 

taking Miss Griscom as one of the best of 

her class, that our.own lady players are still 

considerably superior to their fair cousins in 
the States. 


a same can hardly be said of the relative 
abilities ‘of our own best players and 
Mr. Travis, for that gentleman has shown 
first-class form even in the short time he has 
been here, He is a long driver and an ex- 
cellent approacher and holer-out. His style 
is sound, and with a little more experience of 
our links he will be fit company for the best. 


Mr. Travis is reported to have said that if 
American golfers could only see our beautiful 
greens they would abandon the game. But 
this is perhaps only Mr. Travis’s graceful 
Sacon de parler. 


enmark is the latest of the continental 
nations to receive golf. The game has 

taken root in the pretty little island of Fand, 
the most northern of the Frisian group, which 
seems to be a natural golfing spot of ex- 
ceptional attractions. Judging from photo- 
graphs we have seen the sand bunkers alone 
should make Fan6é famous, for they appear 
to be on a scale far exceeding anything we 
have in this country. Apart from its golf 
Fan6 is a charming holiday resort with fine 
sea bathing and a bracing climate. It is 
much frequented in summer by folk from 
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By Garden G. Smuath: 


Ab he present Government, whatever else may 

be said about it, will assuredly be known 
to posterity as the Government of Golf. We 
do not suggest that golfing matters are allowed 
to interfere with the more serious business of 
the nation, but it is surprising how many of 
our leading politicians are golfers. In the 
Cabinet itself there are the Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. Gerald Balfour, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord George 
Hamilton. 


, 


he Hanger Hill Golf Club at Ealing is 
rapidly becoming one of the most de- 
sirable clubs near London. The course, 
which has been admirably laid out by Tom 
Dunn, the resident professional, was only 
opened in the spring, and in spite of the ex- 
ceptionally dry season the greens are getting 


THE HANGER HILL GOLF CLUB AT EALING 


Wakefield 


Which is rapidly becoming one of the very best of the clubs near London 


here can be no doubt that the American 
golfers are coming on fast, and that we 
shall presently be pushed by them on the golf 
links as in other fields. They are very keen, 
they have now had for some years the 
advantage of the best instruction, and the 
American courses have of late been vastly 
improved. Whether an American will ever 
win the championship remains to be seen. 
There is no reason why it should not happen, 
and winning or losing they will be heartily 
welcomed. We hope that Mr. Travis’s visit 
is an earnest that American golfers mean to 
enter. He has certainly, proved that they 
will soon have to be reckoned with. 


t is unfortunate that the conditions on each 

' side of the Atlantic must always remain 
different. The American climate will not 
grow the beautiful turf we have on this side, 
so that the American and British games must 
always to some extent remain different. 
Which of the two sets of conditions makes 
the best golfers it is too soon yet to determine. 


Copenhagen and by Germans from Hamburg 
and Bremen. The island is about twenty-four 
hours’ sail from Harwich. 


A beautiful example of “golf as she is 

wrote” occurs in Golfing. “ Cruden 
Bay,’ we are told, “is a lovely spot with its 
two miles of sandy beach and its grand rock 
scenery, and the bright enervating breezes 
from the sea make it a paradise in sultry 
weather. How we wish we were there now !” 
The hot weather has evidently “deranged ” 


the writer’s “ epitaphs.” 
M: H. S. Colt, who has been appointed 
out of no fewer than 450 applicants to 
the secretaryship of the new Sunningdale Golf 
Club, is well known in the world of golf. He 
belongs to the “ Royal and Ancient” and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, and 
he is amember of the Rules of Golf Committee. 
As Mr. Colt has had considerable experience 
of secretarial work in connection with the 
Rye Club, and is personally most popular, the 
appointment seems to be a fortunate one. 
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into excellent order, while the “going” 
throughout is improving every day. The 
clubhouse, lately the residence of Sir Mon- 
tague Wilson, is palatial and luxurious, 
affording all the convenience of a first-class 
residential club. It stands high and com- 
mands most charming and extensive views on 
every side. The Marquis of Granby is the 
club’s first captain, and with other keen 
golfers like Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox, the 
Hon. C. M. Ramsay, and Colonel Saunderson, 
M.P., onthe committee the prosperity of the 
Hanger Hill Club is assured. 


[ess Kilmaine is one of the most popular 

of the annual visitors to the Riviera, 
and has done much to encourage golf at the 
various resorts. He presented the cup which 
is played for annually by the Pau and 
Biarritz clubs, and he is president of the golf 
club at Ger, near Lourdes. Lord Kilmaine is 
an ardent devotee of golf, and never misses a 
chance of attending a championship or a good 
professional match. 
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A FAMOUS VELASQUEZ AT THE GUILDHALL—Don Baltazar Carlos. 


This celebrated picture, of which there is a replica at Madrid, belongs to the Marquis of Bristol, by whom it was lent to the 

Guildhall Exhibition. The subject of the picture, Don Baltazar Carlos, was the eldest son of Philip IV. of Spain. Velasquez, 

who lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, painted some 274 pictures, of which no fewer than 121 are now in the 
United Kingdom 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. 
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No. 5.—Cold Entrées. 


PETITES CREMES DE JAMBON GLACEES 


A lean cooked ham cut into small dice shapes, mixed with whipped cream, 

and coloured with a little of Marshall's carmine ; it is then frozen in a Neapolitan 

box for 14 hours. The box is then dipped into cold water and the ham cream 

turned out and cut into slices crosswise. They are dished up overlapping each 

other. In the centre of the dish is placed salad, and the ham is garnished with 
ham butter 


COTELETTES A LA GRAFTON 


Cooked cold mutton pounded with a little eschalot, and when in season oysters ; 

season with Marshall's coralline pepper, wine glass of sherry, a teaspoonful of 

glaze, 4 pint of good gravy just coloured with Marshall's carmine. When it is 

tammied it is put into cutlet moulds, and when set they are turned out and 

masked in two equal divisions with brown chaudfroid and aspic cream. The dish 
is garnished with rings of aspic, in the centre of which a farced olive is put 


GALANTINE DE VOLAILLE A LA VIENNE 


This is a galantine of chicken, which when cooked and cold is masked over with 
aspic cream and garnished with truffles and tomato aspic and green coloured 
aspic, to which has been added a little chopped raw parsley. The garnish is set 
with liquid aspic and the galantine is arranged on rice, when hatelet skewers are 
put on top and Monaco shapes of cucumber and tomato creams placed round 


JAMBON A LA GELEE 


A York ham boiled very slowly for 23 to 3 hours, when it is set aside till quite cold. 
The skin must be very carefully taken off the ham with the exception of that part 
which is toward the knuckle end. The edge can be vandyked with a pair of 
scissors. Glaze over the ham with aspic jelly and place upon a silver dish and 
garnish tastefully with aspic jelly and butter by means of a forcing bag and pipe 


BALLETTES A LA MUSGRAVE 


Small ballette moulds lined thinly with aspic jelly and the tops garnished with 

two rings of cucumber, and the remainder of the shapes with shredded cooked 

mushrooms, truffle, and red royal. The moulds are then filled with a purée of 
chicken, and when set the ballettes are turned out and arranged on rice 


~ 


CREME DE VOLAILLE A LA FINANCIERE 


A plain or fancy timbale mould, lined with aspic jelly, then arranged with truffle, 

button mushrooms, financi¢re, also tarragon’ and radishes. The shape is then 

filled with a purée of chicken, and when cold it is turned out of the mould into a 
dish and garnished with artichoke bottoms, aspic jelly, and radishes 


From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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SOME NEGLIGE COATS AND A LACE DRESS. 


COFFEE COAT 


Of ivory chiffon and Irish guipure A LITTLE TEA JACKCT 


Of pale blue chiné silk and écru net 
ruffles edged with insertion 


A NEGLIGE 


Of white crépe de chine box-pleated and 
rucked. Sleeves and yoke of guipure 
and scarf of black tulle 


E-MiRiAM | 


AN EVENING GOWN 


Of grey chiffon over grey soft silk, with coat 
and skirt decoration of deep cream Mechlin 
lace. Ribbons of black velvet 


BLACK ACCORDION- 
PLEATED CHIFFON 


And Cluny lace, with bolero 

of net embroidered with fine 

jet and small appliqués of 
lace 
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THE UBIQUITOUS LACE COLLAR. 


ince the days of the sa collars were 
surely never quite sq universally beloved 

as just now. Not of nd ‘humble linen circle 
do I write nor the ordinary sailor, but the 
beautiful frothy and frilly or graciously simple 
collar of our “smart” gowns. The influence 
of a collar on one’g#appearance is great. 
Where would Quee# Elizabeth be without 
her collar? Half ther dignity—more—would 
be gone if one whipped it off and replaced it 
with a little boy’s Eton, and how it would 
damage the poetic aspect of even Shakspere 


COLLARS OF LAWN AND LACE APPLIQUE AND IRISH LACE 


her slender neck a collar of common white 
lace trimmed with pink sarcenet ribbon’ and 
she will look a dowdy little thing ; i 
that collar and replace it with a big rounded 
one made of dainty cream point d’esprit, 
striped and edged with rich thick écru Cluny, 
and the whole aspect of the gown is changed. 
The union of two or more kinds of lace in one 
collar affords many pretty effects, and inser- 
tions of lawn silk, satin, baby ribbon, or velvet 
may all be used to the greatest advantage. 
Only one thing is barred, too—stifiness ; no 
severe and prim ruches and no starch are 
allowable -for the fashionable collar. Lawn 
and batiste are almost invariably very finely 
and elaborately tucked or embroidered, and 


“wreaths” of delicately coloured cretonne 
are appliquéd above frills of fine Jace or chiffon ; 
the latter is, however, not so suitable a material 
for collars as lace. A very pretty effect is 
obtained from a combination of finely. tucked 
strips of cambric alternating with wide. in- 
sertions of Valenciennes lace, these being 
again bordered on each side with the nar- 
rowest possible lines of heavy Venetian pbint, 
the frill, too, being of Valenciennes also 
edged with heavy point. It is, however, hardly 
necessary to describe collars. Every good 
shop in London has beautiful ones, and the 
wee-est little place in the suburbs puts forth 
its tiny stock at 63d. or 1s. 11$d., each of the 


very, very “latest fashion”; and so everyone 
can be made happy, always supposing her to 


vs of so accommodating a frame of mind as 


o be able to obtain bliss from a collar. 
Evans and Co., Oxford Street, have 
supplied us with very good. photographs 
of some of their pretty collars, a few among a 
large collection of eaually smart designs. 
Large collars will be very much worn through 
the autumn and winter certainly, and in view 
of their extreme prettiness and universal 
adaptability—for a soft and pretty collar is. 
becoming to youth and age alike—we sincerely _ 
hope that the fashion may never die. Narrow 
fur edgings will appear with the autumn, and 
we shall see many more of the charming 
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combinations of lace and fur which were very 
successfully used last winter. The finest 
imaginable black Persian lamb and a boldly- 
drawn Cluny lace would make a _ most 
distinguished looking collar and revers. 

In Paris the love of large collars has been 
developing with extraordinary rapidity, on 
zephyr and linen gowns the collar often being 
the one touch of decoration upon which the 
originality and beauty of the gown depend. 

A most remarkable collar seen on a 
pretty French girl was of alternate rows of 
rucked spotted and plain muslin, between each 
row being a tiny ribbon only an eighth of an 
inch wide but beautifully embroidered, the 


_£sme Collings 


edge of the collar being a softly kilted frill of 
muslin on which were small appliqué lace 
flowers. 

Another collar which has won the heart of 
the tasteful Frenchwoman is of very coarse 
white linen with small strapp'ngs of the same, 
while drooping from the edge of the collar is 
thick biscuit-coloured insertion. This is a 
most effective final touch to a serge gown at 
the seaside. 

Many clever needlewomen make these 
collars for themselves, and the individual 
collar is generally the prettiest and most 
original, for those that are turned out by the 
dozen generally lack something of grace and 
charm, 
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THE ACCESSORIES OF DRESS. 


Neo that the first season of the twentieth 

century has flown for ever, and amid 
perfect leisure one is able to look back 
upon it, the general impression is certainly 
good from the dress point of view. 

Sober colouring has, of course, been the 
rule right up to the last week, but it 
has taught many women a much- 
to-be-desired lesson that bright 
colouring in clothes is by no means 
the most becoming or effective. 

There are, unfortunately, so 
many people who are born utterly 
devoid of the slightest taste in 
colour and without the least ability 
to judge which colour suits them 
best, and it is only occasionally that 
they are fortunate enough to have 
a dressmaker who will do all their 
arranging for them; even then 
their wrong taste will out with the 
direst results, for the most careful 
dressmaker cannot control her 
client’s flights of fancy where hats 
and petticoats and sunshades are 
concerned. 

Many women have been de- 
lightedly surprised at the improve- 
ment in their appearance this 
summer, and it has been greatly 
due to the softening influences of 
soft black or white dresses or 
delicate greys, while the wearing 
of much lace which has been so 
universal is quite one of the greatest 
factors in throwing out all the best 
points in the wearer’s looks and 
socthing down the worst. 

It has been qu'te a revelation to 
see the variations which can he 
made in black and white, and it 
must certainly be said that nothing 
is cooler or fresher than this delicate 
colouring, or more dashing or more 
cheerful, according to the many 
ways in which it is arranged. 

After a long period of black and 
white one is generally loth to sud- 
denly turn to bright colours, and it 
will probably be many months 
before they are thoroughly adopted 
again, colours only appearing to 
any extent in the beflowered hats 
and sashes which go so far to make 
this summer’s clothes so delightful. 

It is quite certainly a fact that 
the past season has been a remark- 
ably economical one ; perhaps it is 
a good thing when one looks 
forward to that of 1902, which will 
be surely a perfect pageant of 
beautiful gowns and gaiety. 

Certainly most women have had 
only about half their usual number 
of gowns, as entertaining has been 
of the slightest and simplest kind. Many 
have taken advantage of the fact that a black 
or white dress is a much less noticeable affair 
as a rule, and much more easily changed in 
appearance, so that it can be worn a dozen times 
aga nst the two or three of a coloured gown. 


Now that the rush of the season is 
finished and everyone is scattered for a short 
time of comparative rest and quiet, the woman 
who values both her appearance and comfort 
will do well to see that she has a good and 
varied assortmeut of the little accessories which 


A GOWN FOR THE SEASIDE 


Of white linen, much strapped, with silver buttons, and a collar of 


deep biscuit-coloured lace 


go to make up the charm of dress. First and 
foremost among these are the little lounge 
coats which, now that their joys have been 
discovered, are likely to ever remain in the 
first rank of a woman’s affections. 

Morning jackets have long been an irre- 
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sistible delight to both the luxuriously inclined 
and to the busy woman who wants to be 
quickly down in the morning to see after her 
duties. 

These are almost invariably made of 
washing silk, lawn, muslin, or zephyr, while 
when the days grow chilly a soft 
and cosy jacket is of silk lined with 
viyella. These little jackets are 
always loose and quite short and 
gaily decked with ribbons tied 
loosely at the neck and waist. 

From these developed that most 
fascinating garment, the tea jacket, 
and now again another step to the 
coffee coat. 

As these are essentially worn to 
be seen, and not merely for comfort 
like the morning xegligé, they are 
made of all and every description of 
lovely and luxuriant fabrics, the one 
thing essential being lace, for lace 
seems to be quite ubiquitous. 

An exceedingly lovely coffee coat 
designed for a round of country- 
house visits is of biscuit-coloured 
oriental satin. Over the satin is a 
short Watteau sac of white chiffon 
embroidered all over in small sprays 
of natural violets in their own 
colourings. The edge of the coat 
has appliqués of Cluny lace, the lace 
being irregularly edged with a tiny 
satin ribbon richly worked with 
small gold thread and violets. The 
sleeves are; of the same materials 
and wide bells in shape, the 
embroidered ribbon being much 
wider and running up the sleeves at 
intervals. A deep collar of Cluny 
Jace completes this charming coat, 
the lace being worked here and 
there in violets in quite a careless 
manner. 

Another lovely coat is of 
d’Alencon lace over lily-leaf-green 
accordion-pleated crépe de chine 
with collar and loose falling fronts 
of pale green panne embroidered 
-with irregular spots and much 
elaboration of d’Alencon insertion. 

Chiné silk will be much seen in 
the autumn for the Louis coats, - 
which are a coming fashion, the 
new colourings in this picturesque 
material being extremely lovely and 
having almost the appearance of 
being hand-painted. VANITY. 

“Vanity” ts only too anxious 
to help any readers who are seek- 
ing information on dress or house 
decoration, &c. Short replies 
will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on 
one side of the paper, and bear full 
name and address as well as pseudonym 
Sor publication tf desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Saxon.—As it may be some time before I can insert a 

picture such as you desire I am sending you a sketch for 

our dress by post. JI am glad you like |THE Tatier 
ashions so much. 
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FURNITURE OF MANY TYPES. 


We heartily commiserate the unfortunate 

woman who is unable to take any 
interest in furniture. There is an enormous 
amount of satisfaction to be obtained from 
the arrangement, decoration, and furnishing of 
one’s own home, and one which is in no way 
less to the woman who has to make each 
pound ¢e// than to her to whom five hundred 
are of not much importance. Probably the 
poorer woman has the richer satisfaction ; the 
little Sheraton table “ picked up” at a sale, 
the cushion covers carefully chosen and made 
by their owner’s hands are probably about a 
hundred times as dear as the gorgeous furni- 


The photograph of a room which appears 
on this page is taken from one in the 
establishment of Messrs. Gillow, Oxford 
Street, where are some of the prettiest wall 
decorations and furniture in London. One 
of the most charming of the former is carried 
out entirely in white, perfectly plain white 
panels being surrounded with delicate bead- 
ings and alternating. with narrower ones 
decorated with wreaths, cornucopie, and 
ribbons arranged in the best French style. 
One of these little beadings, designed espe- 
cially for Messrs. Gillow, is particularly to be 
commended. Another wall covering in ex- 


and elaboration ; not that the latter are to be 
despised, but there is a subtle charm in 
the former specially suitable to an English 
home. About French furniture there is an 
engaging brightness and lightness which 
render it most cheerful to live with, and 
Messrs. Gillow have this in many differing 
kinds. The decorative lines in some of 
their pieces have that exquisite appearance 
of spontaneity, of having grown under 
the artists hands almost. of sheer com- 
pulsion because they could not do otherwise, 
which is so satisfying to the eye of the con- 
noisseur. Messrs. Gillow have also made the 


ture which my Lady Croesus buys almost 
without a thought. None the less is it ‘a very 
delightful thing to have ample means and 
to be able to indulge one’s esthetic tastes 
whether they lead in the direction of graceful 
Sheraton or splendid French furniture. 
Spanish furniture, which is very rarely 
seen in England, is also beautiful in its 
dignified way, differing altogether from both 
French and English work. The latter, which 
was on a terribly low plane of artistic merit 
until comparatively lately, is fast attaining a 
place of real merit. One now begins to 
wonder how many years will pass before a 
horsehair sofa will be prized as an antique. 


A CORNER OF AN 


IDEAL BOUDOIR 


cellent taste is of linen in various colours, 
such as a beautiful green with a small con- 
ventional pattern in a deeper shade. There 
is something most restful and pleasing in 
these plain and simple arrangements, and, 
moreover—a great and _ serious considera- 
tion—all pictures, china, and furniture 
are .improved when seen against such 
backgrounds ; all appear purer and better in 
tone than against the muddled-up wall papers 
and unrestful glitter of gilding beloved by the 
usual decorator. The charm of simplicity in 
furniture is being discovered, such artistic sim- 
plicity as Sheraton delighted in—the beauty 
of proportion and line against that of detail 
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interesting subject of windows and their 
etceteras aspecial study. The shape, size, and 
draping of the windows have so important an 
influence on the pleasantness or otherwise of 
a room that they are worthy of the serious 
thought of every houseowner. Messrs. Gil- 
low’s bays are fitted with the most delightful 
of window seats and daintiest of little white 
curtains, and are characterised by an 
originality most satisfactory to the eye 
wearied with the monotony of much modern 
domestic architecture. Messrs. Gillow steer 
successfully between the Scylla of meanness 
and plainness and the Charybdis of over- 
elaboration, 


